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J)er 3»e(f tiefrt ffltrtrt {flj bet Sugenb fccn 
einn Ux ^auptfSc^Uc^fltn unb am ^Suftftflcn t)or^ 
fommcnbm ©ortc burc^ ©fteer )U rrtlSren, fowcft 
biefclben fiber^att)>t burc^ Sflber bargtfleat toerbtn 
ttnnett- 9li^ti rmat ba« Sntertffe bon JWnbem 
in Sfic^tm me^r, aU Sflber: benn gdgfl bu rinem 
Jtinbe bad Silb fined ^erbed, finer Jtuf^ ober Jte^e, 
bann toixi ed ftc^erHc^ ebenfo gut begreifen, tt)a« ed 
barflellt ate wenn man Ofm ben lebenben ©eflen-- 
flanb jeigte. 3n fol(^er ffleife wirb fomft ber ®t^ 
genfianb unb fetn 9Iame unaudiefc^Kc^ bem ®e^ 
bSc^tnifTe bed ^inbed eingeprigt Siele aQorte 
ftnb ganj gleic^ buc^flabirt, bebeuten aber bennoc^ 
ni^t baffelbe Ding (bied ift jeboc^ me^rfiend ber 
gaS im (Englifc^en). @o((^e SBorte werben metfi 
(eic^ter burci^ 9i(ber t)etbettt(ici^t, ate bur4^ Srfia^ 
rungen. Unb ba jebed fin)e(ne Si(b Slnlaf )u et^ 
nem fleinen Sortrag bietet, fann fowo^l r>on ben 
(Eltem ate ben Kinbem mand^e angene^me unb 
nfi^Iic^e @tunbe ilber einem Suc^e biefer %xi {uge^^ 
brac^t merben. !Z)od gegenn)firttge SBerl ent^SIt 
jwettaufenb unb eimmbfiinftig 8[bbilbungen (im 
Sngltfc^en), a())^abettf(^ georbnet unb abgefluft je 
na4^ ber Qa\fl ber Suc^flaben unb @i(ben in ben 
9erf(^tebenen SBorten. di lann ba^er irgenb ein 
Sort unb ber Iorref)>onb{renbe bargefieQte ®egen^ 
flanb Iei(^t gefunben n^erben. @&mmt(i(^e ®ilber 
{inb mit grof en Jtoflen fSr biefed 9u(^ gejeic^net 
unb ^ergefleOt morben. Z)a{felbe tt)irb bem ^ubli^^ 
(urn ilbergeben in ber <^offhung, baf ed (£(tem unb 
8e^rem in bem fd^ioierigen SBerfe ber <^eranbi(bu»g 
ber ttid^fien (feneration be(^fi(fli(^ fein m9ge* 



PREFACE. 



Thb design of this work ia to illustrate 
clearly to the minds of the young the principal 
and most common words which admit of being 
explained by the aid of pictures. Nothing in 
books can interest the young more than pictures ; 
for if you show to a child the picture of a horse, 
cow^ or caty it will be sure to comprehend what 
is meant as well as if the living object was 
shown. Thus the object and its name may 
together be indelibly impressed upon the child's 
mind. Many words are spelled alike and yet 
do not mean the same thing. Such words are 
often more easily explained by pictures than by 
definitions. And since each picture suggests a 
small lecture, many a pleasant and profitable 
hour can be spent by parents and children over 
a book of this kind. The present work con- 
tains two thousand and fifty-one engravings, 
alphabetically arranged, and graded according 
to the number of letters and syllables in the 
different words. Hence any word and its cor- 
responding object can easily be found. The 
pictures were all designed and engraved at great 
expense for this book. Being arranged in two 
languages, viz;, English and German, makes it 
doubly interesting. It is just as useful for older 
persons, who wish to obtain a knowledge of 
either language in a very short time, as to the 
younger. It is given to the public in the hope 
that it may assist parents and teachers in the 
arduous work of educating the next generation* 
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r (/ou?) tr (way) x {ix) y {ypsUon) z {tzett) 

u is used for se, and soonds like a in bag. 

is used for oe^ is pronounced with rounded lips^ and sounds like the i in bird. 

II is used for ue^ and is pronounced with rounded lips^ like the French u. 
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®o« flroft Wort 



Lumber 



Mail-bag 



Mallet 



Lyre-bird 

fieieryoget 




Mail-coach 

Srief)>ofttut((^e 




Manger 




Mitre 
Si|d|af8mu|t 



Monkey 



Mitre 

Snfeln 



Mortar 

tDtoifec 



Money 




Mortise 



NEVER PUT OFF 
ff iCavLorraie 




Motto 



Mountain 



Mouse-hole 

a)!oufeIi)(f| 




Musket 



\ 




Napkin 
SnrDiette 



Nippers 

Songe 




Narwhal 



Note-book 




Octave 

Ottooe 



Necklace 

$a[Sgefd)tneibe 




Nozzle 




OfHce 

®ef(^afl8jimintt 




Oil-can 

Oeltanne 




Orange 

Otonje 



Oil-well 

Oelbrunnen 



Organ 

!Dr!)e[ 




Otter 



Ousel 

SnffRamfel 




Package 





Onion 

• Broiebel 




Ostrich 




Oyster 

auftet 



Paddle 

9)ubec 




3 




Pavement 

®(ein))flafttc 



Peacock 



Peanut 

ecbnu^ 



Peba 

@urlelf^iec 




Pencil 

Slriftift 



Pennant 
ffiimtid 





Peddler 

$au{icer 



Penguin 

gettgiini 



Penny 




Pickax 



Pencil 

finfel 




Penknife 

gcbcrmcffcr 




Petrel 

@tunnDogeI 




"^ 




Pitcher 

Btrfn 



Ktchfork 



Pitman 

£urMftange 




Pointer 



Poker 




Polecat 

6ttnfca|e 



Police 



Pole-ax 

®treit(ljt 



Poniard 

Dolift 



A 




Pony 



Poplar 



Poodle 



Porpoise 

SDIutfi^ioeiit 



Postman 

iBrifftrager 



Pop-gun 

SnaHbuilfe 




Porter 

Jrager 





Poultry 



PuUey 

Stoae 




Pumping 

lumpen 



Quartet 

Quartttt 



Prison 

©efdngnt^ 



Puffin 

Smidiente 




^ 9 



Pulpit 



Pulse-glass 





Puncher 

£o(^3ange 



Quarry 

@teiii&ru(^ 




Quiver 



Babbit 



J^ 




Kaccoon 




Ragged 

Berliimpt 



Kaking 



Race-horse 

9lenn|)fetb 



Rag-wheel 

gcttenrob 



-Radish 

Kettig 




Railing 

©etanbcT 




Raking 

91cd)cti 



Ramrod 

Sabftoit 
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Ratchet 

Stjetrtlinte 




Razor 



Reaper 

Wa^itnafi^ine 



Rattle 
Stnttel 




Reading 

Sefen 



Redbreast 




Reptiles 



^'A(C^S2i^£^y 


i 




%'i/i: 


giB^^^^^^^^ 



Rescue 

ttttung 




RaTen 
Kate 




Reaper 

Silinittec 




Reindeer 

Slennt^ier 





Eivets 

9iieten 



Eocket 

Statcte 



Robber 

3lauliet 



Roebuck 



Robin 




BoUer 




Scabbard 



Scarecrow 

Sogelfdieudie 



Scepter 

Septet 




School-boy 

Sc^iilfnabe 




Scissors 



Searcoast 



School-house 




Screw-jack 

Qifxaubtmxiinht 



Sea-fight 

Sttfc^lnijlt 



Schooner 

©crooner 




Screw-pine 




Sea-horse 



::^ 




Sedan 

Sonftc 



Serpent 



Sewer 



See-saw 




Settee 



Shadow 



Serpent 
S($tange 




Setter 




Shanty 

ptte 




Shaving 




Shoeblack 

@<l|u^pu||(t 




Shutter 

SmfeOatm 



Shepherd 

©idfet 



Sideboard 

SSiffet 



^- 


l\ 


y \ [ 


1 1 X 


I'll 1 1 


' 1 l«*l 1 






III If* 1 




(f 1 1 ■ 1 1 


tt 



Shovel 

S^aufd 



Shuttle 



Sidewalk 

€ntenmeg 



Shipwreck 




Shrew-mouse 




Sickle 




Signal 
Signal 



"^ 




Sign-post 

Si^ilbpfoflen 



Siphon 




Skating 

Sifllittfciu^Iaufni 



Skylight 



Slipper 

?onto(fe( 



Sketching 

Stijjircn 



Skysail 





iPllwk 




i^ra 


^^M 



Smoker 

9taiid)er 



Sitting 







Skylark 

gefblerc^e 




Sleighing 




Snowhall 

@(f|QeebnD 




Snow-man 

©(^nermann 



Snttffers 

£i(|t(iii|e 





Sjjoniel 


r^ 


^^ 


^/^ 


'^^^^ 


^ 


^E 



Snow-shoes 



Sofa 



Spanworm 

6^mmtt)unn 



Snow-storm 

€(|npegefidber 




Soldier 




Sparrow 
©perling 



Spearman 

Sonieiitiudil * 




Spider 

@piiine 



Spittoon 

©piirfiiapf 




Spoon-bill 

SolftlganS 



Steam-boat 



Sprinkling 

©pri^en 



Steamer 

®ampfcr 



Spy-glass 

gemgM 




Steam-gauge 

©ampftncfTcr 




Stojiper 

@to))fec 



Storehouse 



Stretcher 



J^ 




sturgeon 

©tor 



Sulky 

Sulf) 



Sunset 

Soniieuuntcrgniig 



Survey 

Sicriucffimg 



Table 



Tadpole 

Saulfrofc^ 



Sunrise 

(Sonnciiaufgang 




Swallow 




Tailor 




Tapir 



Teacher 



Thimble 



Tassel 

OunfJe 



Teacup 



Tavern 




Teapot 





Tiger 



Toper 



Tinsmith 



Tortoise 

@(^Ubttole 



Titlark 

(tibdnc^e 




Toucan 

loueon 




Towel 



Trumpet 

ScomiKte 



Tower 



Tucker 

S5!imoti4intfo|Iet 



Tow-path 

Beintifob 




Tuimel 

funnel 




Tunny 



Turtle 

©i^ilbftolt 



Turbine 

Steifdroi) 



Tweezers 



Unlock 



Unpack 



Turbot 

Steinbutte 




Unload 

Slaelnbcn 




Unsheathe 

©(^eibcjieljcn 




Valise 

Wantelfai 



Valley 



Walrus Washboard 

JBoM « i»of#tett 




Vampire 




Washing 



_3 



I 




Weasel 

SBiefel 



Wheat-ear 



Wicket 



Wigwam 

Sigioam 



Wheat-ear 




Wild-bonr 
ffiilbeS Sdiionn 




Wild-cat 



Windlass 

SBinbe 



Wood-house 

(■Wuffra 



WOlow 

SSdbe 



Windmill 



Wood-pDe 



Wind-gauge 

SBinbmcffn 




Window 




Wood-screw 



A 




Zibet 

/ 3ibtUpin 



Zouave 

Buatte 



Zouaves 



Abacus 

8)e4entif(^ 



Ambulance 



A-nimftla 





t^ 



Acrobat 
SumfunfHec 



Andiron 

gcuCEborf 



Ant-eater 

Stmeit'enbdc 




Adjutant 

^bjiitant 




Angel-lish 

aWccrfttiifitc^ 




Antelope 

Shttiloifc 



^ 




Aqueduct 

%afferlritung 



Bareheaded 



Bay-window 

ertetfeilftct 



Balcony 

Salt on 



Bass-yiol 



Bee-eater 

SicnenfteHR 



Bananas 

Sanona^feige 




Bathing-tub 

Sobemanne 




Bill-poster 

Betttlanfifiiia 




Birmacle 



Buffalo 

Suffer 




Button-hole 




Blackberry 

Stombeen 



Blunderbuss 

®omterbu(t)fe 



Burning-glass 
Scenngfat 




Calabash 

glafi^entucbi^ 




i?rMI^-r^mS 



Butterfly 

®d)mctterluig 




CaUco 

fiattun 




Calipers 

Soflerjirtel 



Canopy 

$otbnrf)in 



Camp-meeting 

Sagertierfammlung 



Canary 

StamritnooQA 




Cantaloupe 

(Santeloupe 



Capitol 




Bimiiiermatm 



Cartridge-box 




Checker-board Chimney-sweep Chimpanzee 




Chinchilla t Christmas-tree 




Cigarette 







Coffee-pot 

Saffeefonnc 



t 



Collision 



Coffer-dam 

gaitgtmmm , 



Conductor 

Conbucteur 



Cold-chisel 

Saltineifel 




Copybook 

Borfi^riften^tft 




Cotton-plaiit 

Saumroodeiifitaube 




Crocodile 




. Cmciflx 

Snicifij 



Countersink 



y 



Crosscut-saw 

Queifoje 




Crucify 

Sttujiflen 



Cow-catcher 

fupnget 




Crucible 

Sifimtljtiegel 



Cucumber 
®uitc 



NS 
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Cupola 



Cylinder 




Domino 



Driving-wheel 

Srfibriib 






Curry-comb 

etricflel 



Doorkeeper 

2^uc[)utct 




Ducking-stool 

Saiid)fd)eiiiel 




Cuttle-fish 

Sintenftfd) 




Demijohn 

Sortflafdie 


Diving-bell 

2'au(^ergIocte 


W^pmm' 


1 


M 




) 



Dress-maker 

grauenfiliiieibec 




Dulcimer 

§acfbr€tt 




7 



Dwelling-house 



Envelope 

ScicfeouDctt 



Ear-trmnpet 

§5rco|t 



Epaulet 

epaulette 




Eider-duck 

@ibergan§ 




Equator 



3v 



t 



Escapement 

Stopluerf 



Factory 

gabtit 



Fandango 

^aiibaiigo 



Figure-head 




Esquimau 



Fallow-deer 

SSmuDi'lb 



Perry-boat 

gajlrtoot 



Finger-post 

S&egiveiict 



Evening 

Slbcnb 




Fan-blower 

ga4ier-!l)<ib 




Fiddle-stick 

giebelbogen 




Fire-cracker 

®(i)tDarmcr 




Fire-engine 

3euttf|)tije 



Flamingo 



Fisherman 

8if«ct 



Flatiron 

fiatfeifen 



Flying-flsh Forcing-pmnp 

glicgfifd) 3)nirfpum|)c 




Funeral 



Furniture 

§au8|jerat!i 



Flageolet 

glogeplct 




Flycatcher 

glicgnifniigec 




Frying-pan 

SBcQtjjfaniie 




Gabion 




Goatsucker 

Siegeiimelter 



Gorilla 



Gtondola 



Governor 

megiildtor 



Gtooseberry 




Grasshopper 




Hand-organ 



Harlequin 

§atlttiii 




Haymaking u Hippodrome 



Haversack 

©(^iiappfadt 




Hobby-horse 



3 



L 




Honeycomb 

$oiiinfc^ei&e 



Horse-blanket 

qjferbebeife 



Ice-wagon 



Instruments 

Snftriimente 



Humming-bird 

Solibri 




Introduce 

$efaiiiitinad|en 




Invalid 



Jaguar 

Saguar 



Japanese 

Sopanefe 




Jerboa 

Secboo 




Kettle-drum 



Lead-pencil 

9lri(Kft 




Log-cabin 

Slodtuttt 



Jewelry 

Siiuieltn 



Kingflsher 

©ccomfet 



Ley den-jar 

Sepbcn-gliifdie 



Looking-glass 



Kangaroo 




Lager-beer 

fioflcrbier 




Lightning-rod 

Slijobleitec 




Lumber-yard 



^ 




Machinist 

SRofiSmift 



Mansard-roof 

sKnnforbcn-Soc^ 




Mackerel 
matttlt 



Martingale 

Sfninggurt 



// 



Milk-wagon 



Magician 

Sc^rootjtunfUet 




Massacre 

SKoffofriKit 




Mocking-bird Monkey-wrench 

Spntluugel Sc^roubnifc^luffel 




Monogram 

Jidinnitjug 



Musio-box 

®t>telbofe 



Nightingale 



Orchestra 



Monument 
3)entma[ 




Music-stand 
WotengelleO 



Obelisk 

JDbelM 



Oriole 

Oriole 




MucUage 
Vtfft 




Music-stool 

aSufiffJu^l 




Opossum 

Cpofjum 




Overcoat 



f/ 




Pautograph 



Photograph 



Pantommie 

*IJiintoi!itme 



Parachute 

gaOfc^itiii 




Piano 



Picture-frame 

Silberratjnien 




Pig-iron 



Portcullis 



Powder-horn 



Hllory 

Prannet 



Post-offlce 

fofiami 



Pineapple 

Ananas 




Potato 

Sortofffl 




Prickly-pear 

3iibiantfi|e geige 



Printing-press 

$U(^brii(frrprefTe 



A 




Prisoner 

Sefongenet 




Pyramid 

^Qraintbe 



Restaurant 



Eolling-pin 



Ptarmigan 



/: 



/ 



Ratchet-wheel 

©pcrrtab 



Rockaway 



Rope-dancer 

<Seiltdii5et 



Puppetshow 




Rattlesnake 




Rolling-mill 

SBaljmtrt 




Rope-ladder 

BttHiattt 




Eunaway 




Saddle-bags 

Satfefranien 



Sheep-shearing 

@4aff4emi 




Safety-lamp 




Shoemaker 



7 




Shoulder-strap 



Spectacles 

SrilTc 



Stone-cutter 



Shower-bath 

@d)auecbab 



Side-saddle 

SBdbetfottel 




Steam-boiler 

©ompfreffel 



Stickle-back 





Simbomiet 



Surveyor 

fianbmeffer 



Table-spoon 




Tambourine 

liamburin 



Toggle-joint 

ftnicfieleiir 




Teakettle 



Tomahawk 




Telegraph 




Torpedo 

RroiiipffiW 



_^ 




Torpedo 



Trumpeter 

Srompetcr 



Traveler 

Stcifenber 



Trundle-bed 

91oabett 



Triangle 

Sriangd 




Tuning-fork 

@tinimgobe[ 





Water-ram 

SBufter^ebec 



Water-spout 

Boffcrfoiile 



Water-wheel 

8Ba((errab 



^ 



I 




Wolverine 

Kelfrat 



Woodpecker 




Accordion 

3ic^-§armotlifil 



Bastinado 

Saftinobc 



Caterpillar 

Stdupe 



Aeronaut 

fiuftf^iffet 



Battering-ram 

9)?aucrt)re(t)cr 



Alligator 

Sllligatoc 




Cassowary 




Cemetery 

Jobtciiarfcc 



Chameleon 



"^ 



i 





Chimney-swallow Composing-stick 

Stoudifdjmalte SSiiittlliateii 



Copying-press 

0uiiir|)rtffe 



Dromedary 

Dromebac 




Flying-squirrel 



Concertina 

Concertina 




Distillery 

SScenntrci 



Dormer-window 

Soi^fenitet 




Express-wagon 

ejprefnjiigm 



Flying-buttress 

Stiijffeiler 




Hurdy-gurdy 

$Hrb9ourb9 




Lammergeyer 

Sommergcier 



Menagerie 




Photographing 

f^Dtogniflienii 



Locomotive 

SofomotiDe 




Opera-glass 

iDpernglaS 




Phrenology 



■^ 



Salamander 

©alamanber 



Screw-propeller 

©(^taiiben-^ropeller 



Magic-lantern 

3au&crlatcrnc 



Periwinkle 

Itaiiuiimufdiel 




Khinoceros 




Sea-elephant 



3 
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L 




Theodolite 

§6[)entncffcr 



Apple Parer. 





Stereoscope 



Suspension-bridge 

$aiiDe6n't(te 




Thermometer Thrashing-machine 




Battery. 
SSottetie. 



Barber's Pole. 

S«vMecet;ifoft«l. 




Bicycle. 

^netrab. 



Electric Light. 




Newsboy. 
3ettung6junge. 



Circular Saw. 



Electric Bell. 




Elevator. 

aufjug. 



Gambrel Stick. 
3)letoct=Spox5otj. 





iu 


hr^- i — 


- — Ai^aa: 


fer=^ - ■ .^^.1^ 



Pawnbroker. 

^Pfanblex^cr. 







WHITE 
■ 



Typewriter. Telephone. 



Weather Signals. 
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WORDS AND DEFINITIONS. 



NOTE. Definitions of words pertaining to the engravings of this book given only. In order to give them in goud 
language, it is often necessary to use words which may be less familiar than the original, in which cases 

extra explanations are given in smaller type, prefaced by a 



PAGE i. 



Ax, An iron tool with a steel edge, for hewing 

and chopping. 
OXy A male of the bovine class. 

ff^BoviiUf pertaining to cattle of the ox kind. 
Adz, A tool with an arching blade for chipping. 
Aim, To point, or direct as a gun. 
Ant, A small insect ; a pismire. 
Ape, A kind of tailless monkey. 



Arky The vessel in which Noah and his family 

were preserved during the deluge. 
Arm, The limb of the human body whitli extends 

from the shoulder to the hand. 
Asp, A small hooded and poisonous serpent oi 

Egypt. 
Ass, A beast of burden of the horse family, having 

a peculiarly harsh bray, and long, slouching ears. 
Awl, A pointed tool for making small holes. 



PAGE 2. 



Bag, A sack or pouch, used to hold, preserve, or 

convey anything. 
Bar, The inclosed place of a tavern, where liquors 

are kept for sale. 
Bar, A long piece of wood, or metal used for a 

hindrance or obstruction. 
Bat, A small bird like animal, resembling a mouse. 
Bat, A heavy club, used in playing ball. 
Bed, An article of furniture to sleep or take 

rest on. 



Bee, An insect that makes honey. 

Beg, To ask alms or charity ; to practice begging. 

Bib, A small piece of cloth worn by children over 

the breast. 
Bit, The iron mouthpiece of a bridle, to which 

the reins are fastened. 
Bit, A small instrument of various forms and sizes, 

for boring. 
Bow, A weapon, by means of which an arrow is 

propelled. 



PAGE 3. 



Bow, To bend, in token of reverence, respect, or 

civility. 
Box, A case or receptacle of any size. 
Boy, A male child \ sl lad. 
Bud, An undeveloped branch or flower. 
Cab, A kind of covered carriage. 
Can, A cup or vessel for liquors, in modern times 

made of metal. 



Cap, A covering for the head. 
Car, A carriage for running on the rails of a rail- 
way. 
Cat, A well known domestic animal. 

j0^Domestic, belonging to the house or bume. 

Cot, A small house : a cottage or hut. 

Cow, The female of the bovine class of animals. 

Cry, To weep and sob ; to bawl, as a child. 



PAGE 4. 



Cue, The straight rod used in playing billiards. 

Cup, A small vessel used to drink from. 

Cur, A worthless or degenerate dog. 

Cut, To sever and remove by cutting. 

Dam, A bank of earth, or any wall, or a frame of 

wood, to obstruct the flow of water. 
Den, A cave or hollow place in the earth, used 

for concealment, shelter, protection, or seciurity. 



Die, To cease to live; to become dead. 

Die, A small cube, marked on its faces with spots 

from one to six. 
Die, A piece of metal on which is cut a device to 

be impressed by stamping. 
Dig, To hollow out, as a well. 
Doe, A she-deer ; the female of the fallow-deer. 
Dog, A domestic animal; there are upwards of 

thirty varieties. 
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Ear, The organ of hearing. 

Eat| To swallow or partake of as food. 

Ed, A species of sc'ft-finned, snake-like fishes. 

Egg, A body formed in the females of birds, and 

some other animals, from which their young is 

produced. 
Elk, A quadruped of the stag kind, with very 

large spreading horns. 

ff^ Qmadrupedt an animal haying four feet. 

Eye, The organ of sight or vision. 



Fan, An instrument for cooling the person, made 

of feathers, paper, &c. 
Fig, The fruit of the fi^; tiee, ^\\u,y 'i of a round 

or oblong shape. 
Fin, An organ of a fish, serving to balance and 

propel it in the water. 
Fly, A winged insect of various species, the house 

fly. 
Fop, A gay, trifling fellow ; a dandy ; a dude. 
Fox, A wild animal remarkable for its cunning. 



PAGE 6. 



Qag, Something thrust into the mouth or throat 

to hinder speaking. 
Gap, An opening for a passage or entrance. 
Gat, An air like, elastic fluid, commonly used for 

illuminating purposes. 
Gig, A light carriage with one pair of wheels, 

drawn by one horse. 
Gnu, A South African antelope having the neck, 

body, and tail like those of a horse, and single 

recurved horns. 

'Recurve^ to bend back. 

PAGE 7. 



Gun, A common fhusket, or rifle, &c. 

Ham, The thigh of a hog cured by salting and 

smoking. 
Hat, A covering for the head, worn by men or 

women. 
Hay, Grass cut and dried for fodder. 
Hem, The border of a garment, doubled and 

sewed, to strengthen it. 
Hen, The female of any kind of fowl. 
Haw, To cut with an ax. 



Hod| A kind of tray for carrying mortar and brick. 

Ho6, An instrument for cutting up weeds and 
loosening the earth. 

Hog, A well known domesticated animal of glut- 
tonous and filthy habits. 

Hop, To leap or jump on one leg ; also, to skip 
as birds do. 

Hub, The central part or nave of a wheel. 

Hug, To embrace closely ; to clasp to the bosom. 



Hut, A small house, hovel, or cabin. 

loO| Water in a solid state. 

Ill, Sick, indisposed, unwell. 

Ink, A colored fluid, used in writing, printing, 

and the like. 
Inn, A house for the lodging and entertainment of 

travelers ; a hotel ; a tavern. 
Jar, A vessel, as of earth or glass, with a large 

belly and broad mouth. 
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Jay, A common American bird; called also blue 

Jay. 
Jig, A frolicsome, quick dance. 
Jug, A vessel, with a swelling belly and narrow 

mouth ; a large earthen or stone bottle. 
Kag, A small cask or barrel. 
Kay, An instrument which serves to shut or open 

a lock. 



Kid, A young goat. 

Lad, A young man, or boy ; a stripling. 

Leg, That part of the limb from the knee to the foot. 

Ud, A cover of a vessel or box. 

Lie, To be low, to rest extended on the ground, 

or on a bed. 
Log, A bulky piece of wood or timber. 
Lot, Any distinct portion of land. 
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MaHi An individual of the human race ; especially 

an adult male person. 
Map, A delineation of the earth or any part of it. 

ff^ Delineation^ describing as by lines, diagrams, &c. 

Men, The plural of man ; more than one man. 
Mob, A disorderly crowd ; a collection of people 
for some riotous and unlawful purpose. 
r. To cut down with a scythe, as grass. 



Mug, A kind of earthen or metal cup. 

Nag, A small horse ; a pony. 

Net, An instrument of mesh-work for catching fish. 

Nut, Fruit consisting of a hard shell inclosing a 

kernel. 
Nut, A small block for holding a bolt. 
Oak, A valuable and well known tree, or its wood. 
Oar, An instrument for rowing boats. 
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Owl, A nocturnal bird with downy feathers and 
large head. 

Kfg^ Noctumai, having a habit of seeking food at night. 

Pan, A shallow, open dish or vessel, used for vari- 
ous domestic purposes. 

Paw, The foot of beasts of prey having claws. 

Pay, To discharge, as a debt or obligation, by 
giving or doing that which is due. 

Peg, A wooden nail or pin. 



Pen, An instrument used for writing. 

Pen, A small incloeure for beasts. 

Pie, Paste baked with something in it or under it, 

as apple, minced meat, &c. 
Pig, The young of swine, male or female. 
Pin, A small pointed piece of wire with a head, 

much used for fastening clothes, &c. 
Pit, A large, deep hole in the ground ; a well. 
Pot, A large metallic or earthen vessel. 
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Pup, A young dog ; a whelp. 
Ram, The male of the sheep and allied animals. 
Rat, A well known animal that infests houses. 
R8y» A genus of fishes including the skate, the 

thomback and the torpedo. 
Rip, A rent made by ripping ; a place torn. 
Rod, Any long slender stick ; a fishing rod. 
Row, To im{)el, as a boat, along the surface of 

water by oars. 



Rug, A coarse, nappy, woolen fabric, used for 

protecting a carpet, &c. 
Run, To go with a lighter or more rapid gait 

than by walking. 
Saw, An instrument to cut boards, &c. 
Sea, One of the larger bodies of salt water, less 

than an ocean. 
Sew, To unite or fasten together with a needle 

and thread. 
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Sit, To remain in a state of repose ; to rest. 

Sow, To scatter, as seed, upon the earth. 

Spy, A person sent into an enemy's camp to 
inspect their works, &c. 

Sun, The luminous orb, the light which consti- 
tutes day, and its absence night. 

Tag, A direction card, or label. 

Tea, The leaves of a shrub or small tree, a native 
of China and Japan ; usually shipped in boxes. 

Tie, To fasten with a band or cord and knot; to bind. 



Toe, One of the small members which form the 

extremity of the foot. 
Top, A child's toy, commonly pear-shaped, made 

to spin on its point. 
Tub, An open wooden vessel formed with staves, 

heading and hoops. 
Urn, A vessel of various forms, usually largest in 

the middle, and furnished with a foot or pedestal. 
Wig, An artificial covering of hair for the head. 
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Arch, A curved or vaulted structure. 

Arms, Instruments or weapons of offence or 
defense. 

Babe, An infant; a young child of either sex; 
a baby. 

Bait, Any substance used to catch fish. 

Bald, Destitute of the natural or common cover- 
ing, as of hair, &c. 

Bale, A bundle of goods corded for transportation. 



Ball, Any round body, or one nearly so. 

Band, A company of persons united in any com- 
mon design. 

Bank, A ridge of earth. 

Bark, The outside covering of a tree ; the rind. 

Bark, A ship with three masts, without a mizzen 
top mast. 

Bam, A building for hay and other farm pro- 
ducts ; also for stabling cattle and horses. 
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Bars, Long pieces of wood, metal, or other solid 

matter, used for a hindrance or obstruction. 
Baae, The bottom ; the part of a thing on which 

it stands or rests. 
Bath, Act of exposing the body, for purposes of 

cleanliness and health, to water or vapor. 
Bead, A little perforated ball, to be strung on a 

thread and worn for ornament, &c. 



Beak, The bill or nib of a bird, turtle, &c. 
Bear, A kind of wild animal, among the species 

are the brown bear of Europe, the white polar 

bear, the grisly bear of the Rocky Mountains, 

the black bear of North America. 
Beat, To strike repeatedly ; as in beating carpet. 
Beer, A fermented liquor made from any malted 

grain, with hops and other bitter flavormg matters. 
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Bell, A hollow metallic vessel which gives forth a 
clear, ringing sound on being struck. 

Belt, That which engirdles a person or thing ; a 
band or girdle. 



BeK, A band used in transmitting power from 

one wheel to another. 
Bend, To be moved or strained out of a straight 

line ; to bow. 
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Biep, A frame of wood for conveying the dead to 

the grave. 
Bill, The beak of a fowl. 
Bill, An advertisement posted in some public 

place. 
Bind, To tie together. 
Bird, A two-legged, feathered, flying animal, 

oviparous and vertebrated. 

Jl^* Oviparous i producing eggs, from which the young are 
hatched after separation from the parent, 
g^^ Vertebrated^ having a backbone or spinal marrow. 

Blow, To sound, as a wind instrument. 



Boar, The male of swine ; specifically y the wild 

hog. 
Boat, A small open vessel, usually moved by oars. 
Bolt, A strong pin, or contrivance, used to fasten 

or hold something in place. 
Bomb, A hollow ball or shell of cast iron filled 

with explosive materials. 
Bone, A firm, hard, whitish substance, composing 

the skeleton in the higher orders of animals. 
Book, A collection of sheets of paper, or similar 

material, blank, written, or printed, bound 

together. 
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Boot, A covering for the foot and leg. 

Bore, To perforate or penetrate, by turning an 

auger, gimlet or other instrument. 
Bowl, A concave vessel to hold liquors. 
Brig, A vessel with two masts square-rigged. 
Bull, The male of any bovine quadruped. 
Bung, Ihe stopper of the orifice in the bilge of a 

cask. 
BuOYi A float; especially a floating mark to point 



out the position of objects beneath the water. 
Bum, To consume with fire. 
Bush, A shrub ; particularly a thick shrub ; also 

a cluster of shrubs. 
Bust, A piece of statuary representing the head, 

shoulders and breast. 
Butt, A kind of hinge, used in hanging doors, &( . 
Butt, To strike by thrusting the head against, as 

a ram. 
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Cage, A box or inclosure, for confining birds or 

other animals. 
Cake, A composition of flour, butter, sugar, &c., 

baked in a small mass. 
Calf, The young of the cow. 
Camp, Ground on which tents, huts, &c., are 

erected for shelter. 
Cane, A reed, or light slender piece of wood or 

other material, used as a walking stick \ a staff. 
Cape, A neck of land extending into the sea ; a 

headland. 



Cape, Part of a garment hanging from the neck 
behind and over the shoulders. 

Card, A piece of pasteboard or thick paper, pre- 
pared for various uses. 

Cart, A two-wheeled carriage for heavy com- 
modities. 

Case, A covering, box, or sheath. 

Cast, The act of casting ; to throw ; to fling ; to 
hurl. 

Cast, To form, by pouring liquid metal into a 
mould; to found. 
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Cave, A hollow place in the earth ; a den. 

Cell, A very small and close apartment, as in a 

prison. 
Chop, To cut or sever by one or more blows. 
Chub, A fresh water fish of the carp family. 

Clam, A bivalve shell-fish of different genera. 
ff^ Genera, A class of objects divided into several sub- 
ordinate species. 

Club, A heavy staff or piece of wood, to be 
wielded with the hand. 



Coal, A black, solid, combustible substance, con- 
sisting mainly of carbon, found embedded in 
the earth, and used for fuel. 

Coat, An outer garment worn by men over the 
waistcoat. 

Cock, The male of birds, particularly of domestic 
fowls. 

Cock, An instrument to let out liquor from a 

cask, &c. 
Cock, A small conical pile of hay. 
Cock, The hammer of a gun lock. 
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Coll, To wind in rings, as a rope. 

Coin, A piece of metal on which certain charac- 
ters are stamped, making it legally current as 
money. 

Colt, The young of the horse kind. 

Comb, An instrument with teeth, for separating, 
cleansing, and adjusting hair, wool, &c. 

Cone, A solid body, tapering regularly to a point 
from a circular base. 

Cook, To prepare, as food for the table, by boil- 
ing, roasting, baking, broiling, &c. 



Coop, A grated box or inclosure for keeping 

small animals, especially poultry. 
Coot, A certain water-fowl which frequents lakes 

and other still waters. 
Cord, A solid measure, equivalent to 1 28 cubic 

feet j a pile eight feet long, four feet high, and 

four feet broad. 
Cork, A stopper for abottle or cask, cut out of cork. 
Corn, Maize or Indian corn. 
Crab, A shell-fish having ten legs ; the front pair 

of which terminate in claws. 
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Crib, The manger or rack of a stall. 

Crib, A small inclosed bedstead for a child. 

Crow, A large bird, usually black, and uttering a 

harsh, croaking note. 
Cube, A regular solid body, with six equal square 

sides. 
Cuff, Part of a sleeve. 
Dart, A pointed, missile weapon, intended to be 

thrown by the hand. 



Dead, Deprived or destitute of life; put to death ; 

lifeless. 
Deer, An animal hunted for venison. 
Deak, A table with a sloping top. 
Dice, Small cubes, used in gaming, by being 

thrown from a box. 
Dime, A silver coin of the United States, of the 

value of ten cents. 
Dine, To partake of the noon meal ; to take dinner 
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Dirk, A kind of dagger or poniard. 

Dive, To descend or plunge into water head first. 

Dock, The space between two piers for ships; 

dry-dock for repairing vessels. 
Doll, A puppet or baby for a child. 
Dome, A structure raised above the roof of an 

edifice, a cupola. 
Door, An opening in the outer or inner wall of a 

house for going in and out at. 
Dove, A bird of the pigeon family. 



Draw, Act of drawing ; draught. 

Dray, A low cart on wheels, drawn by a horse 
and used for heavy burdens. 

Drum, An instrument of music, consisting of a 
hollow cylinder, upon which a piece of vellum 
is stretched, to be beaten with a stick. 

tf^ Vellum^ A fine kind of parchment. 

Duck, A well-known water fowl. 
Face, That part of the head, in which are the 
eyes, nose, mouth, &c. 
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Fall, Act of dropping or tumbling from an erect 
posture. 

Fang, A long pointed tooth. 

Farm, An extended piece of ground, devoted by 
its owner to agriculture. 

Fawn, A young fallow deer. 

Feed, To give food to ; to supply with nourish- 
ment. 

Fife, A small pipe used as a wind instrument. 



File, A steel instrument, having the surface 

covered with sharp-edged furrows. 
Fill, To fill a cup, glass or bottle for drinking. 
Find, To meet with, or light upon, accidentally. 
Fire, The burning of a house, or other bodies. 
Fiah, An animal that lives in water, generally 

covered with scales, and breathing by means o» 

gills. 
Fist, The hand with the fingers doubled into the 

palm. 
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Flag, An ensign or colors ; a banner ; a standard. 
Flea, An insect remarkable for its agility and 
troublesome bite. 

Hf^T ^(^g^y^f^ ^ illustration. 

Flog, To beat or strike with a rod or whip ; to lash. 



Foil, A blunt sword, used in fencing. 
Foot, The part of the leg below the ankle. 
Ford, To pass through by wading. 
Fork, An instrument with two or more prongs or 
tines. 
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Fort, A fortified place ; a fortress ; a fortification. 
Frog, A well-known amphibious animal. 

ff^AmphiHous, Having the power of living in air or water. 

Frog, A crossing plate for the wheels where one 
track branches off from another. 



Gate, The frame of timber which closes a passage- 
way. 

Game, Animals and birds, &c., pursued and taker, 
by sportsmen. 
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Girl, A female child, or young woman. 

Give, To bestow without receiving a return. 

Gnaw, To bite, or wear away by scraping with 
the teeth. 

Goat, An animal allied to the sheep. 

Gong, A circular instrument of copper and tin pro- 
ducing, when struck, a very loud and harsh sound. 

Gulf, A large bay ; an open sea. 



Gull, A web-footed sea-fowl, with long, narrow 

wings. 
Hack, A horse, or coach, or other carriage, let 

out for common hire. 
Haft, A handle, as of a knife, sword, &c. 
Hake, A sea fish of the cod family. 
Half, One of two equal parts of a thing. 
Hall, A place of public assembly. 
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Hand, The outer extremity of the human arm, 

consisting of the palm and fingers. 
Hang, To put to death by suspending. 
Hare, A small timid animal having long ears, and 

a short tail. 

e9* Timid, Wanting courage to meet danger. 

Harp, A stringed musical instrument usually 

played with the fingers. 
Haul| To pull or draw with force. 



Hawk, A bird resembling the falcons. 

Head, That part of any animal body which con- 
tains the collected perceptive organs of sense. 

Heap, A pile or mass. 

Heel, The hinder part of any covering for the foot. 

Help, To aid ; to assist. 

Herd, a number of beasts assembled together. 

Hide, To lie concealed ; to keep one's self out of 
view. 
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Hide, The skin of a beast, either raw or dressed. 

Hill, An eminence less than a mountain. 

Hilt, The handle of any thing, especially of a 

cutting instrument. 
Hive, A box or chest, for the reception of a swarm 

of honey-bees. 
Hold, Act of holding. 
Hole, A hollow place or cavity. 
Hone, A stone of a fine grit, used for sharpening 

instruments. 



Hood, A covering for the head, or for the head 
and shoulders. 

Hoof, The homy substance that covers or termin- 
ates the feet of certain animals, as horses, oxen 
sheep, goats, deer, &c. 

Hook, Some hard material, bent into a curve for 
( atching, holding, and sustaining any thing. 

Horn, A hard, projecting, and usually pointed 
organ, growing from the heads of certain animals. 

Hoae, Stocking; a close-fitting covering for the 
foot and leg, usually knit or woven. 
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Hose, A flexible pipe for conveying water to ex- 
tinguish fires. 

Hunt, To go out in pursuit of game. 

Jaok, Instrument to pull off boots ; a boot-jack. 

Jaok, A portable machine, variously constructed^ 
for raising great weights. 

Jaok, A wooden frame on which wood or timber 
is sawed. 

Jaok, A small flag containing only the union 
without the fly. 

X 



Jail, A prison; a place for the confinement of 
persons arrested for debt or for crime. 

Jump, Act of jumping ; a leap ; a spring ; a 
boimd. 

Junk, A ship used in China. 

Kick, To thrust out the foot or feet with vio- 
lence. 

Kill, To put to death ; to slay. 

King. A sovereign ; a monarch. 



!^ 
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Ki88, To salute with the lips. 

Kite, A rapacious bird of the hawk kind. 

$f^ Papacious^ Subsisting on prey or animals seized by 
violence. 

Kite, A light frame of wood covered with paper, 

for flying in the air. 
Knit, To unite or weave any thing by making 

knots. 
Knob, A round ball at the end of any thing. 
Knot, A complication of threads, cords, or ropes, 



formed by tying, knitting, or entangling, which 

resists separation or loosening. 
Knot, A joint in the stem of a plant. 
Laoe, A fabric of fine threads of linen, silk, ox 

cotton, interwoven in a net. 
Lake, A body of water surrounded by land. 
Lamb, The young of the sheep kind. 
Lame, Crippled or disabled in a limb, so as to be 

unsound and impaired in strength. 
Lamp, A vessel with a wick, for giving light. 
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Land, Earth, or the solid matter which constitutes 

the fixed part of the surface of the globe. 
Lane, A narrow way or passage, or a private 

passage. 
Lark, A singing bird. 
Last, A mould or form of the human foot, made 

of wood, on which shoes are formed. 
Lath, A thin, narrow board, or slip of wood used 

to support the plastering. 
Leaf, One of the three principal parts or organs 

of vegetation, generally flattened in shape, and 



greenish in color. 
Leak, A crack, crevice, fissure, or hole in a vessel, 

that admits water or permits a fluid to escape. 
Leap, To pass over by leaping. 
Lena, A glass by which rays of light are changed 

in direction, and objects are magnified or 

diminished. 
Lift, To raise; to elevate; to bring up from a 

lower place to a higher. 
Limb, The branch of a tree larger than a twig. 
Link, Any thing doubled and closed like a link. 
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Load, To furnish with a lading or cargo. 

Load, To charge, as a gun, with powder, or with 

powder and shot or ball. 
Lock, Fastening for a door, lid, or trunk, &c. 
Lock, An inclosure in a canal with gates at each 

end, used in raising or lowering boats. 
Look, To direct the eye towards an object so as 

to see it. 




PAGE 

IVIane, The long hair on the neck of horses, 

lions, &c. 
IVIaak, A cover for the face, with apertures for the 

eyes and mouth. 
Mast, A pole set upright in a boat or vessel, to 

sustain the sails, yards, rigging, &c. 
Maul, A heavy wooden hammer. 
Mice, More than one mouse. 
Milk, To draw or press milk from, by the hand. 
Mill, The building with its machinery, where 

- PAGE 

Mule, A quadru])ed of the horse kind, larger than | 

an ass. 

Nail, A kind of metal pin to fasten boards and | 

timbers together, and for other purposes. i 

Nail, The horny scale growing at the end of the i 

human fingers and toes \ 



Loom, A frame or machine, in which a weaver 

forms cloth out of thread. 
Loop, A noose in a rope or string. 
Lute, A stringed instrument formerly much in use. 
Lynx, A wild animal much like a cat. 
Lyre, A kind of harp much used by the ancients. 
Mace, An ensign of authority. 
Mail, The person who carries the mail, or the 

coach in which the mail is conveyed. 

31. 

grinding or some process of manufacturing is 

carried on. 
Mine, A pit or excavation in the earth, from 

which mineral substances are dug. 
Mold| The matrix, in which any thing is cast. 
Mole, A small, insect-eating animal, with minute 

eyes, and very soft fur. 
Moon, The satellite which revolves round the 

earth. 
MuflT, A warm cover for receiving the hands. 

32. 

Nest, The retreat prepared by a bird for hatching 

and rearing her young. 
Nose, The prominent i>art of the face, which is 

the organ of smell. 
Oats, A well-known plant, and more usually the 

seed of the plant. 
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Pack, A number or quantity of connected or 
similar things ; as a set of playing cards, &c. 

Pack, To fill or load ; to make full ; to stow away 
within. 

i^age, One side of a leaf of a book or manuscript. 



Pall, An open vessel of wood, tin, &c., for water, 

milk, or other liquids. 
Pare, To cut or shave off, as paring apples, &c. . 
Park, A piece of ground, within a city or town, 

inclosed and kept for ornament and recreation. 
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Path, A narrow way beaten by the foot. 
Pave, To lay or cover with stone or brick. 
Peak, The sharp top of a hill or mountain. 
Pear, A tree of many varieties, some of which 

produce delicious fruit. 
Peep, To look out slyly, through a crevice, or 

with the eyes half closed. 
Pick, To pull apart or away, especially with the 

fingers, as fruit from a tree. 



Pick, A sharp-pointed tool, used for loosening 

and breaking up hard earth, &c. 
Pier, A mass of solid stone-work for supporting 

an arch or the timbers of a bridge, &c. 
Pike, A voracious fish, so named from its length 

and shape. 
PHI, A medicine in the form of a little ball. 
Pipe, A wind instrument of music consisting of a 

long tube of wood or metal. 
Pipe, Any long tube or hollow body. 
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Pipe, A tube of clay with a bowl at one end, used 

in smoking tobacco. 
Play, To engage in sport or lively recreation ; to 

frolic. 
Play, To perform on an instrument of music. 
Plow, A well-known implement for turning up 

the soil. 
!Mum, The fruit of a well known tree of which 

there are many varieties. 
k^ole, A long, slender piece of wood. 



Pond, A natural, or artificial, body of fresh water, 
usually less extended than a lake. 

Post, A piece of timber or other solid substance, 
set upright, especially as a support to something 
else ; a pillar. 

Pray, To address the Supreme Being with adora- 
tion, confession^ supplication and thanksgiving. 

Prop, To support or prevent from falling by 
placing something under or against. 

Puff, To blow with short and sudden whiffs. 

Pull, To draw, or attempt to draw, toward one. 
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Pump, A machine, variously constructed, for rais- 
ing or transferring water or other fluids. 

Race, Act or process of running in competition ; 
trial of speed to win a prize, or the like. 

Race, A canal or water course leading from a dam 
to a water wheel which it drives. 

Rack, A. wooden frame of open work in which 
hay is laid for horses and cattle. 

Rack, A frame work on which articles of clothing, 
&c., are arranged for drying. 

Rack, A frame work with pins or hooks on which 
to hang hats, &c. 

Raft, A collection of boards, planks, or logs, 



fastened together, either to serve as a support 

upon the water, or to move the materials from 

one place to another. 
Rail, A bar of iron, forming the upper part of the 

superstructure on which the wheels of vehicles 

or cars roll. 
Rail, A bird found in the United States. 
Rain, To fall in drops from the clouds, as water. 
Rake, An instrument for collecting hay or other 

light things which are spread over a laige 

surface. 
Read, To go over, as characters or words, and 

utter aloud, or recite to one's self inaudiblv. 
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• reap, To cut with a sickle, as grain, 

Keed, A thin piece of wood attached to the mouth 

piece of some instruments. 
Reel, A frame on which yarn, thread &c., are 
. wound. 
Rein, The strap of a bridle, fastened to the curb 



or snafHe on each side, by which to restrain and 

govern the horse. 
Reat, A state of quiet or repose ; a cessation from 

motion or labor. 
Ribs, Curved strengthening pieces of timber in 

the side of a ship. 
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Ribs, Any marked nerves or veins of a leaf. 
Ride, To be carried on the back of any animal, 
as a horse. [hoop. 

Ring, Any thing in the form of a circular line or 



Road, An open way or public passage, for traveling. 
Rook, A large mass of stony material. 
Rook, To be moved backward and forward. 
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Roll, To cause to revolve by turning over and 

over. 
Roof, The cover or upper part of any house, barn, 

and the like. 
Rook, A bird resembling the crow, but differing 

by feeding on insects instead of carrion. 
Root, The part of a plant which shoots into the 

earth. 
Root, To turn up the earth with the snout, as 

swine. 
Rope, A large, stout, twisted cord. 



Rose, A well-known plant and flower of many 
species and varieties. 

Ruff, A bird, allied to the woodcock and sand- 
piper. 

Safe, A fire-proof chest or closet for containing 
money, valuable papers, or the like. 

Sail, A sheet of canvas, spread to the wind, to 
assist the progress of a vessel in the water. 

Sale, Act of selling ; the transfer of property for 
a price m money. 

Sash, The frame of a window in which the panes 
of glass are set. 
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Soow, A large, flat-bottomed boat. 

Seal, A sea animal, inhabiting the northern sea 

coasts. 
Seal, Wax, or other tenacious substance, set to an 

instrument and stamped with a seal. 
Shad, A fish highly prized for food. 
Shed, A slight or temporary erection built to 

shelter something ; an out-building. 



Ship, Any large sea-going vessel. 
Shoe, A covering for the foot, usually of leather. 
Shop, A building in which mechanics work. 
Shot, Small globular masses of lead, for killing 

birds and other small animals. 
Show, To exhibit or present to view. 
Show, To teach ; to inform ; to point out to. 
Sioky Affected with disease of any kind. 
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Sill, To separate or part as if by a sieve ; to sepa- 
rate the good from bad. 

Sign, A conspicuous notice placed before a house 
to advertise the business there transacted. 

Sill, The basis or foundation of a thing ; as the 
sills of a house or railway, &c. 

Sing, To utter sounds with musical inflections or 
melodious modulations of voice. pence. 

Slay, To put to death by a weapon, or by vio- 

Sled, A light seat mounted on runners, used for 
sliding on snow and ice. 

Snag, The trunk of a large tree fixed to the 
bottom of a river at one end, and rising nearly 
or quite to the surface at the other end. 



Snow, Watery particles congealed into white or 

transparent crystals, or flakes, in the air and 

falling to the earth. 
Soap, A compound of one or more of the acids 

obtained from fatty bodies, with alkalies or 

oxides. 
Soup, A decoction of flesh, vegetables, &c., highly 

seasoned. 
Spin, To draw out and twist into threads, either 

by hand or machinery. 
Spur, An instrument having a little wheel, with 

sharp points, worn on a horseman's heels, to 

prick a horse in order to hasten his pace. 
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Stab, To give a wound with a pointed weapon. 

Star, That which resembles the figure of a star, as 
an ornament worn on the breast to indicate 
rank or honor ; a luminous body in the heavens. 

Step, The step in front of a door. 

Stud, A kind of ornamental button or catch for 
a shirt. 



Suit, A number of things used together, said in a 

degree necessary to be united ; as a suit of 

clothing, &c. 
Swan, A large web-footed bird, like the goose, 

but larger and stronger. 
Swim, To move progressively in water by means 

of the hands and feet. 
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Ttok, A small, short, sharp-pointed nail, usually 
having a broad head. 

Tank, A large basin or cistern for storing water. 

Teal, A web-footed water-fowl, allied to the com- 
mon duck, but smaller. 



Tear, To separate by violence ; to pull apart by 

force. 
Tent| A pavilion or portable lodge of canvas or 

other coarse cloth, stretched and sustained b\ 

pol< 
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TaPll, A long-winged aquatic fowl, closely allied 
to the gulls. 
ff^Aquatu, Pertaining to, inhabiting, or frequenting water. 

Till, Money box in a shop or store ; a drawer. 
Toad, A small, well-known reptile, having a warty 

and thick body. It is useful in gardens by 

feeding on noxious insects. 
Tomb, A pit in which the dead body of a hiunan 

being is deposited ; a grave. [lent motion. 

ToS8, To lift or throw up with a sudden or vio- 
Town, A collection of houses larger than a village. 
Toys, Things for the amusement of children, but 

of no real value. 



Trap, A contrivance that shuts suddenly or with a 
spring, used for taking game or rats and mic e. 

TraOy A plant which is woody, branched, and 
perennial like a shrub, but larger. 

Kf^^Perennialt A plant which lives or continues mote 
than two yean. 

Trot, To move faster than in walking, as a horse, 
by lifting one fore foot and the hind foot of the 
opposite side at the same time. 

Tube, A hollow cylinder, of any material; a 
pipe. 

Turn, To form in a lathe. 
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Twig, A small shoot or branch of a tree, or other 
plant. 

Typ6, A raised letter, figure, accent, or other 
character, cast in metal or cut in wood. 

Vane, A fixture attached to some elevated object 
for the purpose of showing which way the wind 
blows. 

Vase, A vessel, of various forms and materials. 

Vest, A waistcoat or body garment for men, with- 
out sleeves, and worn under the coat. 



Vise, An instrument for griping and holding 

things, closed by a screw. 
Vine, A climbing or trailing plant ; a creeper. 
Wade, To walk through any substance that yields 

to the feet, as water, mud, sand, &c. 
WaHCf To move along on foot ; to advance by 

steps. 
Wall, A solid and permanent inclosing fence, 

generally of stone or brick. 
Wash, To cleanse by rubbing in water. 
Wash, The act of washing one's self. 
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Wasp, An insect, allied to the hornet, and cap- 
able of stinging severely. 

Weep, To show grief or other passions by shed- 
ding tears ; to cry. 

Well, A circular hole sunk into the earth to such 
depth as to reach a supply of water. 

Whet, To rub for the purpose of* sharpening, as 
an edge-tool. 

Whip, An instrument for driving horses or other 
animals, or for correction. 

Wing, One of two anterior limbs of a fowl, corres- 
ponding to the arms of man, and by birds used 
for the purpose of flying. 

'An/en'or, Before in pkce or time. 



Wolf, A carnivorous animal noted for killing 
sheep and other small domestic animals. 

fH^^CanUvonms, Feeding on flesh. 
Wood, Trees cut or sawed for the fire or other 

uses. 
Worm, Any small, creeping animal or reptile, 

cither entirely without feet, or with very short 

ones. 
Wren, A small bird, well known and often very 

familiar with man. 
Yard, A small, inclosed place in front of or 

around a house, or bam. 
Yoke, The frame of wood by which two oxen are 

fiaistened together for drawing. 
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Badge, A distinctive mark, token, or sign worn 

on a person. 
Belle, A yoimg lady of superior beauty and much 

admired. 
Benoh, A long seat. 



Blind, Destitute of the sense of seeing. 
Blook, A solid mass of wood, stone, &c. 
Blook, A system of one or more pulleys or sheaves, 
arranged in a frame. 



m 
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Board, A piece of timber sawed thin, and of con- 
siderable length and breadth compared with 
the thickness. 

Brace, A prop or support ; a piece of timber ex- 
tending across a corner from one piece of 
timber to another. 



Brao6y A bit-stock. 

Bread, Food made of flour or meal. 

Break, To strain apart ; to break off. 

Briok, Clay and sand, tempered with water, 

moulded into regular forms, dried in the sun, 

and usually burnt. 
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Brook, A small natural stream of water. 
Broom, A besom, or brush with a long handle, 

for sweeping floors, &c. 
Brush, An instrument of bristles, &c., used for 

various purposes, as removing dust, laying on 

colors, &c. 
Build, To frame, construct, and raise, as an edifice. 

Hf^ Edifice^ A building ; chiefly applied to elegant houses, 
and other large structures. 

Buret, To break or rend by violence; to open 

suddenly. 
Carve, To cut, as wood, stone, or other material, 

in an artistic or decorative manner. 



Catoh, To seize, especially with the hand. 

CKain, A series of links or rings, connected to- 
gether, used lor various purposes. 

CKair, A movable seat with a l)ack, for one person. 

CKasOy To pursue, as an enemy, or game; to 
drive. 

Cheee, A game played by two persons, on a board 
containing sixty-four squares, with two differ- 
ently colored sets of pieces or men. 

Chesty A box of wood or other material, in which 
articles are deposited. 
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Child, A young person of either sex. 

Chime, A set of bells musically tuned to one 

another. 
Chuok, A contrivance fixed to the mandrel of a 

turning-lathe for holding the material to be 

operated upon. 
Chum, A vessel in which cream is shaken or 

beaten in order to separate the butter from the 

other parts. 
Clamp, A piece of timber or iron, used to fasten 

work together. 
Clasp, A catch, for holding together the parts of 

anything ; a book clasp. 



Class, A number of students, of the same stand- 
ing, or pursuing the same studies. 

Cleaty A piece of wood or iron adjusted to vari- 
ous parts of a vessel for fastening ropes. 

Clerk, An assistant in a shop or store, who sells 
goods, keeps accounts, &c. 

Climb, To ascend by means of the hands and feet ; 
to mount laboriously or slowly. 

Clook, An instrument or machine for measuring 
time. 

Cloth, A stuff of some fibrous material, formed by 
weaving. 
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Clown, The fool or buffoon in a play, circus, &c. 
Coaoh, A large, close, four-wheeled carriage, for 

purposes of state, for pleasure, and for traveling. 
Coast, Edge or margin of the land next to the 

sea; sea-shore. 
Coast, To slide down a hill on a sled, upon snow 

or ice. . [parts. 

Crack, To break without entire separation of the 
Crane, A wading bird, having a long, straight 

bill, and long legs and neck. 



Crane, A machine for raising, lowering, and mov- 
ing heavy weights. 

Cranky A handle for communicating circular 
motion. 

Crawl, To move slowly, as a worm ; or on the 
hands and knees, as a human being ; to creep. 

Creek, A small river or brook. 

Crock, An earthen vessel ; a pot or pitcher; a cup. 

Crook, A bend, turn, or curve. 
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Cross, A kind of gibbet, consisting of two pieces 
of timber placed crossing each other. 

Crowd, A number of persons congregated and 
pressed together. 



Crown, A wreath or garland, or any ornament 
encircling the head, especially as a badge of 
dignity or power. 



Danoe, To move to music, with varied motions 
of the feet. 

Dream, A thought, or series of thoughts, of a 
person in sleep ; a sleeping vision. 

Drill, To train in the military art. 

Drill, A kind of-pointed instrument, used for bor- 
ing holes, particularly in metals and other hard 
substances. 
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Drinky To swallow any thing liquid. 

Drive, To compel to move on. 

Drown, To deprive of life by immersion in water 

or other liquid; to sink under water until 

dead. 
Drunk, To overcome by drinking ; intoxicated. 
Dunce, A person of weak intellect ; a simpleton. 



Dwarf, An animal or plant much below the ordi- 
nary size of the species ; especially ^ a diminutive 
man. 

Earth, The globe we inhabit ; the world. 

Fence, A wall, hedge, or other inclosing structure 
al)out a field, garden, or the like. 

Field, A piece of inclosed land. 

Fight, To strive or contend for victory, in battle 
or in single combat. 

Flail, An instrument for threshing or beating 
grain from the ear. 



Flame, A stream of burning vapor or gas ; a blaze. 
Flask, A narrow-necked vessel for holding fluids. 
Float, To rest on the surface of any fluid ; to be 

buoyed up. . 
Flood, A body of water overflowing land not 

usually thus covered \ a freshet. 
Floor, The level portion on which one walks in 

any building. 
Flute, A cylindrical wind instrument, with holes 

along its length, stopped by the fingers or by 

keys opened by the fingers. 
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Forge, A place where iron is wrought by heating 
and hammering. 

Fruit, That part of plants which contains the 
seed; especially the juicy, pulpy products of 
certain plants. 

Gauge, A carpenter's tool used for guaging to a 
width. 

Gla88, A drinking glass ; a tumbler. 

Globe, Any thing which is nearly round or spheri- 
cal in shape. 

Glove, A cover for the hand, with a separate 
sheath for each finger. 



Goose, A well known aquatic fowl. 

W^ Aquatic f Pertaining to, inhabiting or frequenting water. 
Gouge, A chisel with a semi-cylindrical blade. 
Grape, The firuit of the vine ; commonly a single 

berry of the vine. 
Grass, Herbage ; the plants which constitute the 

food of cattle and other beasts. 
Grate, A frame of iron bars for holding coals, 

used as fuel. 
Grave, An excavation in the earth as a place of 

burial; hence, also, any place of interment; 

tomb; sepulchre. 
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Grind, To perform the operation of grinding 

something. 
Grove, A group of trees smaller than a forest ; a 

wood of small extend. 
Guard, A man or body of men stationed to pro- 
tect a person, or position ] a watch, a sentinel. 
Hemes, The curved pieces of wood or metal by 

which the traces and body-harness of a horse 

are attached to the collar. 
Heart, That which resembles a heart in shape. 
Hedge, A thicket of bushes, usually thorn bushes; 

especially such a thicket planted as a fence 

between any two portions of land. 



Hinge, The hook or joint on which a door, gate, 

or lid, &c., turns. 
Hoist, To raise or lift upwards by means of 

tackle. 
Horse, A well known hoofed quadruped used for 

draught or the saddle. 
Hound, A dog used for hunting; properly, one 

which hunts game by the scent. 
House, A building used as a habitation or shelter 

for animals of any kind; especially, one for the 

habitation of man ; a dwelling ; mansion ; 

tenement. 
Kneel, To bend the knee ; to fall on the knees. 
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Knife, An instrument usually consisting of a thin 
blade of steel, having a sharp edge for cutting, 
fastened to a handle. 



Knook, To strike for admittance ; to rap upon, as 

a door. 
Lanoe, A weapon of war, consisting of a long 

shaft or handle, and metal point ; a spear. 
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Latoh, A small piece of iron or wood used to 

fasten a door. 
Lathe, A machine-tool for turning or shaping 

articles of wood, metal, or other material. 
Learn, To receive information or intelligence. 
Lunoh, A portion of food taken at any time except 

at the regular meal. 
Match, A splint of wood, with onb end dipped in 

a chemical preparation of phosphorus, &c.. 



which ignites on being rubbed against any 

rough surface. 
Mootei An animal of the deer kind, having a 

short, thick neck; the males have large broad 

antlers. 
Mount| A mass of earth, or earth and rock, rising 

considerably above the common surface of. the 

surrounding land ; a mountain. 
Mounti To get on horseback. 
Mourrii To express grief or sorrow. 
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Mouee, A small rodent quadruped inhabiting 
houses and fields. 

ff^r^ Hodent, An animal that gnaws like a rat. 

Nurse, One who tends a child or the sick. 

Ounce, A carnivorous animal resembling the 
leopard. 

Peach, A tree and its fruit, of many varieties, and 
highly esteemed. 

Perch, A fish of several species, inhabiting both 
fresh and salt water, and having sharp, long fins. 

Plane, A tool for smoothing boards or other sur- 
faces of wood. 



Plank, A broad piece of sawed timber, differing 
from a board only in being thicker. 

Plant, A vegeUble ; an organic body, destitute of 
sense and spontaneous motion, and having, 
when complete, a root, stem, and leaves. 

Plate, A small, shallow vessel, from which pro- 
visions are eaten at table. 

Plumb, A weight of ^ead or other material attached 
to a line, and used to indicate a vertical direc- 
tion ; a plmnmet. 

Pointy To direct toward an object. [buildings. 

Poroh| A kind of vestibule at the entrance of 
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Prawn, A small crustacean, allied to the shrimp ; 
it is highly prized for food. 

a9* Crustacean t So called from the crust-like shell with 
which the body and legs are covered. 

Pre88, An instrument or machine by which any 

thing is pressed or squeezed. 
Pre88, A machine for printing. 
Pri8m, A transparent body, with usually three 

sides and two equal and parallel triangular ends 

or bases. 
Punch, A tool used for perforating holes. 
Punch, The buffoon or harlequin of a puppet 

show. 



Qually A gallinaceous bird closely allied to the 
partridge of Europe. 

|0r> Gallinaceous^ Belonging to an order of birds includ* 

ing the common domestic fowls. 
Quill, A large, strong feather, used for writing 

pens, &c. 
Quoit, A circular ring, to be pitched at a fixed 

object in play. 
Raise, To cause to rise up, or assume an erect 

position. 
Reach, To attain or obtain by stretching forth 

the hand. 
Rests, Pauses ; intervals of rest in music. 
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Roach, A gregarious fresh water fish of the carp 

family. 

JgS^ Gregarious^ Having the habit of living in a flock or 
herd. 

Roofs, The covers or upper parts of houses, barns 
and the like ; among the different kinds are the 
gable, hip, ogee, shed, curb, mansard, &c. 

Scene, One of the slides, hangings, or other de- 
vices, used to give an appearance of reality to 
the action of a play. 

Scoop, A short-handled vessel generally used in 
weighing sugar, coffee, &c. 



Screw, A screw made of iron, and furnished with 

a sharp thread, for insertion in wood. 
Shaft, A well-like excavation in the earth, through 

which the inner cavity of a mine is reached and 

the ore is brought to the surface. 
Shark, A voracious sea fish, the mouth is set with 

successive rows of sharp teeth. 
Shave, To use a razor for removing the beard ; 

to cut closely. 
Shawl, A cloth of wool, cotton, silk, or hair, used 

as a loose covering for the neck and shoulders. 
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Sheaf, Stalks of wheat, rye, oats, or other grain, 

bound together. 
Sheep, A small ruminant quadruped, valued for 

its flesh and wool. 



'^uminan/, An aniipal that chews the cud, as the 
camel, deer, goat, and bovine kind. 

Shelf, A board, or platform elevated above the 
floor, and generally fixed above the fireplace or 
to a wall, for holding vessels, books, &c. 
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Shell, A hard outside covering; as a nut-shell, &c. 
Shirt, A loose garment of linen, cotton, or other 

material, worn by men and boys next the body. 
Shoot, To perform the act of discharging a gun. 
Shore, The coast or land adjacent to a laige body 

of water, as a sea or lake. 
Sieve, A utensil for separating the fine part of 

any substance from the coarse. 
Skate, A frame for the foot like the sole of a shoe, 

furnished with a metallic runner or sometimes 

with small wheels, for moving rapidly on ice, 

or other smooth surface. 



Skull, The bony case which incloses the brain. 
Slate, A tablet for writing upon. 
Slate, An argillaceous stone which readily splits 
into plates ; a thin flat piece for roofing houses. 
^If^ Argillaceous^ Partaking of the properties of clay. 

Sleep, Slumber, repose, rest. 

Sloop, A vessel with one mast. 

Sloth, A South American mammal of about the 

size of a cat, so called from the remarkable 

slowness of its motions. 

Ig^^Mammalf An animal of the highest class of verte- 
brates, characterized by the female suckling its young. 
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Smash, Breaking to pieces; utter destruction. 

Smoke, To use tobacco in a pipe or cigar. 

Snail, An air-breathing moUusk, which moves 

very slowly by creeping. Some of them have 

shells, others do not. 
Ig^^Mollusk^ An animal having no bones. 

Snake, A serpent of the oviparous kind, dis- 
tinguished from a viper. 

Snipe, A bird that frequents the banks of rivers 
and the borders of fens, distinguished by its 
long, straight, slender bill. 



Spade, An instrument for digging or cutting the 

ground. 
Spear, A sharp-pointed instrument with barbs, 

used for stabbing fish, &c. 
Spike, A sort of very large nail. 
Spill, To sufler to fall or run oiit of a vessel. 
Split, To divide longitudinally or lengthwise. 
Spoke, One of the small bars inserted in the hub, 

or nave of a wheel, and serving to support the 

rim or felly. 
Spool, A hollow cylinder of wood with a ridge at 

each end, used to wind thread or yarn upon. 
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Spoon, An instrument consisting of a small con- 
cave basin with a handle, used in preparing or 
partaking of food. 

Spout, A pipe, or projecting mouth of a vessel or 
pump, used in directing a stream of a liquid 
poured out. 

Staok, A large pile of hay, grain, or straw, and 
the like. 

Stack, A number of muskets or rifles set up to- 
gether, with the bayonets crossing one another, 
forming a conical pile. 

Stage, The floor for scenic performances. 



Stage, Any large vehicle running from station to 
station for the accommodation of the public. 

Stamp, To strike the foot forcibly downward. 

Stamp, Any instrument for making impressions on 
other bodies. 

Stamp, A stamped or printed device issued by 
the government, and required by law to be 
aflixed to letters or certain papers, as evidence 
that the government dues are paid. 

Stand, To remain at rest in an erect position. 

Steal, To take without right or leave. 

Stone, A mass of concreted earthy or mineral 
matter. 
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Stool, A seat without a back, intended for one 

person. 

Store, Any place where goods are sold, whether 

by wholesale ot retail. 

Y 



Stork, A large wading bird with a long, straight, 

conical bill, allied to the heron. 
Storm, A violent disturbance of the atmosphere, 

producing wind, rain, snow, hail, or thunder 
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and lightning ; hence often, a fall of rain or 

snow. 

Stove, An apparatus in which a fire is made for 

warming a room or house, or for culinary or 

other purposes. 

W^ Culinary i Relating to the kitchen, or to the art of 
cookery. 

Strop, A strip of leather, or of wood covered with 
leather or other suitable material, used for 
sharpening razors. 

Stump, The part of a tree or plant remaining in 
the earth after the stem or trunk is cut off. 



Sweep, To brush, or rub over with a Inrush, 

broom, or besom, for removing loose dirt. 
Swine, A well-known animal. The male is called 

boar, and the female sow. 
Swing, A line, cord, or the like, suspended and 

hanging loose, upon whiclr any thing may swing. 
Sword, An offensive weapon having a long, 

strong, and usually sharp-pointed blade, for 

cutting or thrusting. 
Teeth, The series of small bones attached to the 

jaws of animals, or human beings, which serve 

the purpose of taking and chewing food. 
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Thief, One who secretly, unlawfully, and feloni- 
ously takes the goods or personal property of 
another. A Mf/ takes our property by stealth; 
a robber attacks us openly, and strips us by main 
force. 

Thorn, A sharp, woody shoot from the stem of a 
tree or shrub. 

Throw, To fling or cast in any manner. 

Thumb, The short, thick, finger of the human 
hand, or the corresponding member of animals. 

Tong8, An instrument, consisting of two long 
shafts jointed at one end, used for handling fire 
or heated metals. 



Toole, Instruments, used in the manual arts, to 
facilitate mechanical operations ; as the tools of 
a carpenter, &c. 

Toothy A small bone attached to the jaw for 
chewing. 

Torch, A light formed of some combustible sub- 
stance ; a large candle or flambeau. 

Track, The permanent way ; a railway track. 

Track, A level track, for running races. 

Train, A continuous or connected line of cars or 
carriages on a railroad. 

Tramp, A foot traveler ; a tramper. 
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Trout, A fresh-water fish variegated with spots, 

and esteemed most delicate food. 
Truck, A low carriage for carrying heavy articles. 
Trunk, A box or chest generally covered with 

leather or hide, for containing clothes, &c. 
Tru88, A bandage or apparatus used in cases of 

hernia. 
Valve, A cover or contrivance to an aperture, so 

formed as to open a communication in one 

direction and close it in the other, by pressing, 

lifting, turning, or sliding. 
Vault, An arched apartment, used for storing 

wine, &c. 

PAGE 

Weigh, To examine by balance. 

Weigh, To ascertain the weight of. 

Whale, An animal inhabiting the ocean, of the 
class of Mammals. The whale furnishes oil and 
whalebone, and when full grown is about 
seventy feet long. | 

Wharf, A perpendicular mound of timber or stone 
and earth, raised on the shore of a harbor, 
river, canal, or the like, or extending into the 
water, for the convenience of lading and un- 
lading vessels \ a pier. 



WaKz, A dance performed by two persons in 
circular figures with a whirling motion. 

Watch, A small timepiece, to be carried in the 
pocket. 

Watch, One who watches. 

Wavee, Advancing ridges or swells on the surface 
of water. 

Weave, To unite, as threads of any kind, in such 
a manner as to form a texture. 

Wedge, A piece of metal, or other hard material, 
thick at one end and sloping to a thin edge at 
the other, used in splitting wood, rocks, &c. 
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Wheel, A circular frame turning on an axis. 

Whiek, A bunch of grass, straw, hair, or the like, 
used for a brush. 

Wreck, The destruction or injury of a vessel by 
being cast on shore, or on rocks, or being dis- 
abled or sunk by the force of winds or waves. 

Wring, To twist and compress; to turn and strain 
with violence. 

Write, To express in legible or intelligible char- 
acters ; to inscribe. 
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YaoKti A light and elegantly furnished sea-going 
vessel used for pleasure trips, racing, and the 
like. 



Youth, A young person ; especially^ a young man. 
Zones, The five great divisions of the earth, with 
respect to latitude and temperature. 
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Branoh, A limb; a bough growing from a stem, 

or from another branch or bough. 
Bridge, A structure erected to make a continuous 

roadway over a watercourse, ravine, railroad, or 

the like. 
Chaise, A two-wheeled, one-horse carriage for two 

persons, with a calash top. 
Cheese, Curd of milk, separated from the whey, 

and pressed. 
Churoh, A building set apart for Christian worship. 
CorpsOi The d»ad body of a human being. 



Crutoh, A staff with a cross-piece at the head, 
placed under the arm or shoulder, to support 
the lame or infirm in walking. 

Flames, To bum with rising, streaming, or dart- 
ing fire ; to blaze. 

Grapes, The fruit of the vine ; a bunch of grapes. 

GrousOi A stout-legged bird, having feathered 
feet and a very short bill, and highly prized for 
food. [grave. 

Hearse, A carriage for conveying the dead to the 

Knives, Instruments for cutting and of different 
varieties. 
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Lounge, A piece of furniture on which one may 

recline. 
Preaoh, To pronounce a public discourse on a 

religious subject ; to deliver a sermon ; to give 

earnest advice on moral or religious grounds. 
Soales, An instrument or machine for weighing, 

chiefly in the plural when applied to the whole 

instrument. 
Sohool, An institution of learning of a lower 

grade, below a college or university ; a place of 

elementary instruction. 
Sorape, To remove by scraping ; as scraping the 

streets. 
Screen, A long coarse riddle or sieve. 



Soroiiy A convolved or spiral ornament, variously 

introduced. 
Soythe, An instrument for mowing grass, grain, 

or the like, composed of a long, curving blade, 

with a sharp edge, made fast to a handle. 
Shears, A cutting instrument consisting of two 

blades with a bevel edge, movable on a pin, 

used for cutting cloth and other substances. 
Sheath, A case for a sword or other long and 

slender instrument ; a scabbard. 
Shield, The escutcheon or field on which are 

placed the bearings in coats of arms. 
Sketoh, A first rough or incomplete draught or 

plan of any design. 
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Slaves, Persons who are held in bondage to others; 

those who are wholly subject to the will of 

others. 
Sledge, A large heavy hammer. 
Sledge, A low vehicle moved on runners. 
Sleigh, A vehicle moved on runners and used for 

transporting persons or goods on snow or ice. 
Sphinx, A monster usually represented as having 

the body of a lion, and the face of a woman. 

ff^ Monster, Anything horrible firom ugliness, defonnity 
or wickedness. 

Splash, To spatter with water, or with water and 
mud. 



Spring, The source from which a stream proceeds; 

a fountain. 
Spring, An elastic body, as a steel rod or plate or 

layer of plates ; a carriage spring. 
Spring, A coiled wire spring, used for various 

purposes. 
Square, An instrument used to lay out or test 

square work. 
Squirt, An instrument with which a liquid is 

ejected in a stream with force. 
Stilts, Pieces of wood constructed to raise the 

feet above the ground in walking. 
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Stocks, A frame, with holes in which the feet or 
the feet and hands of criminals were confined 
by way of punishment. 



Street, A paved way or road ; a city road ; a 

main way, in distinction from a lane or alley. 
Strike, To make a quick blow or thrust. 
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Switch, A movable part of two opposite rails, 
for transferring a car from one track to another. 

Thrash, To thresh the husks off with a flail. 

Thread, A very small twist of flax, wool, cotton, 
silk, or the like, drawn out to considerable 
length. Usually wound on little wooden spools. 

Thread, To pass a thread through the eye of a 
needle. 



Throne, A chair of state, commonly a royal seat 

Thru8h, A small, plainly-colored singing bird, of 
various species. 

Trough, A long, hollow vessel, generally for hold- 
ing water or other liquid. 

Wreath, Something twisted or curled ; a garland. 

Wrench, An instrument for exerting a twisting 
strain, as in turning bolts, nuts, screw- taps, &c. 
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Acorn, The seed or fruit of an oak. 

Actor, One who acts ; especially, one who plays 

on the stage. 
Actress, A female who acts or plays. 
Adder, A venomous serpent ; a viper. 
Admit, To grant entrance into a place. ■ 
Afloat, In a floating state, without guide or 

control. 
Air-gun, A gun discharged by the elastic force of 



air. 



Air-pump, A machine, variously constructed, for 
exhausting the air from a closed vessel. 

Album, A blank book in which to insert photo- 
graphs, or autographs. [street. 

Alley, A narrow passage, as distinct from a public 

Altar, A table or elevated place on which gifts 
and sacrifices are offered to some deity; in 
Christian churches, the communion table. 

Anchor, An iron instrument for holding a vessel 
at rest in water. 
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Angel, A spirit, or a spiritual being, employed by 

God to communicate his will to man. 
Angling, To fish with line and hook. 
Anvil, An iron block, iisually with a steel face, 

upon which metals are hammered and shaped. 
Apple, A well-known tree and its fruit. 
Apron, A cloth, or piece of leather, worn on the 

fore part of the body, to keep the clothes clean, 

or defend them from injury. 
Arab, A native of Arabia. 
Archer, One who shoots with a bow ; a bowman. 



Arm-chair, A chair with arms to support the 
elbows. 

Armor, Defensive arms for the body ; any cloth- 
ing or covering worn to protect one's person in 
battle. 

Arrest, To take, siege, or apprehend by authority 
of law. 

Arrow, A pointed weapon to be shot from a bow. 

Artist, One who professes and practices one of the 
liberal arts, in which science and taste preside 
over the manual execution. 
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Asleep, In a state of sleep ; at rest. 
Atlas, A collection of maps in a volume. 
Auction, A public sale of property to the highest 

bidder, and regularly, by a person licensed and 

authorized for the purpose ; a vendue. 
Auger, A carpenter's tool to bore holes with. 
Awning, A cover of canvas, to shelter from the 

sun's rays. 
Axle, A transverse bar connecting the naves of 

the opposite wheels of a carriage. 



Baboon, A large species of monkey. 
Baby, An infant ; a babe. [bear. 

Badger, A burrowing quadruped related to the 
Baggage, Trunks, carpet-bags, &c., containing 

the clothing, &c., which one carries with him 

on a journey. 
Bagpipe, A musical instrument used in Scotland. 
Baker, One whose occupation is to bake bread, 

biscuit, &c. 
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Balance, An apparatus for weighing bodies. 

Balloon, A bag made of silk or other light mate- 
rial, and filled with hydrogen gas or heated air, 
so as to rise and float in the atmosphere. 

Bandbox, A slight paper box for bands, caps, 
bonnets, or other light articles. 

Banjo, A stringed musical instrument resembling 
both the guitar and tambourine. 



Banner, A military ensign ; principal standard of 

a prince or state; a pennon ; a streamer. 
Baptize, The application of water to a person, as 

a religious ceremony, by which he is initiated 

into the visible church of Christ. 
Barber, One who shaves the beard, and cuts and 

dresses the hair of others. 
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Barouche, A four-wheeled carriage, with a falling 

top, a seat on the outside for the driver, and 

two seats on the inside. 
Barrel, A round, bulgy vessel or cask, usually 

containing from ^ij4 to 36 gallons. 
Baseball, a game of ball, so called from the bases 

or bounds (usually four in number) which 



designate the circuit each player must make 

after striking the ball. 
Basilli A hollow vessel, to hold water for washing, 

and for various other uses. 
Basket, A vessel made of twigs, rushes, or other 

flexible things, interwoven. 
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Bassoon, A peculiar shaped wind instrument. 
BatUa, A fight or encounter between enemies or 

opposing forces. 
Beaver, An amphibious, xodent quadruped. 
Bedroom, An apartment for a bed. 
Beehive, A case or box used as a habitation for 

bees. 
Beer-glass, A glass used for drinking beer; 

generally supplied with a handle. 



Beetfe, Any insect characterized by having four 
wings, the outer pair being stiff cases for cover- 
ing 'the others when they are folded up. 

Beggar, One who lives by begging ; a mendicant. 

Behead, To sever the head from ; to decapitate. 

Belfry, A room in a tower, in which the bell is 
hung. 

Belhnan, A man who rings a bell. 

Bellows, An instrument for propelling air through 
a tube, for various purposes. 
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Berry, A small pulpy fruit containing seeds scat- 
tered throughout it, as the currant, gooseberry, 
strawberry, &c. 

Bevel, An instrument for adjusting the surfaces of 
work to the same inclination. 

Bible, •The volume that contains the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments. 

Billiards, A game played with ivory balls, on a 
rectangular table. 

Bird-cage, A cage for keeping birds confined. 

Bison, A quadruped inhabiting the interior of 

North America, especially about the Rocky 

Mountains. 

S9*It is popularly called the buffalo; but the true 
buffalo belongs to the eastern continent, and to a different 
subdivision of the same genus. 



Bittemi A wading bird of Europe, related to the 
herons. 

Biaokbirdi In England a species of thrush, a 
singing-bird with a fine note, but very loud. 
In America, this name is given to different 
birds, as crow blackbird, and red-winged black- 
bird. 

Blaok^board, A board used to write or draw on 
with chalk. 

Blaoksmith, A smith who works in iron, and 
makes iron utensils ; an iron-smith. 

Blaok-snake, A serpent of a black color; two 
species are found in America. 

Blindlbld, Having the eyes covered. 
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Biook- house, A kind of edifice of heavy timber 
or logs for military defense, having its sides 
loop-holed for musketry. 

Blood-hound, A ferocious, bloodthirsty variety of 
dog, remarkable for the acuteness of its smell, 
and employed to pursue men or animals by 
tracing them by the scent of their tracks. 

Blow-pipe, An instrument by which a current of 
air is driven through the flame of a lamp, so as 
to direct the flame and concentrate the heat on 
some object. 

Boa, A round fur tippet. 

Boa, A genus of serpents. It includes the largest 
species of serpents, the Boa-constrictor, 



Boatmaiii A man who manages a boat. 

Bobbin, A small cylindrical piece of wood or 
metal with a border at one or both ends, on 
which thread is wound ; a kind of spool. 

Bodkilii A pointed instrument for making holes. 

Boileri A strong metallic vessel, in which steam 
is generated for driving engines, or other pur- 
poses. 

Bonfire, A fire made to express public joy and 
exultation, or for amusement. 

Bonnet, A cap or covering for the head, in com- 
mon use before the introduction of hats, and 
still used by some. 

Book-oasOi A case with shelves for holding books. 
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Boot-orimp, A frame or last used by boot-makers 

for drawing and shaping the body of a boot. 
Boot-jack, An instrument for drawing off boots. 
Border, The outer part or edge of anything. 
Bottle^ A hollow vessel with a narrow mouth, for 

holding liquors. 
Bouquet, A nosegay ; a bunch of flowers. 
Bow-drill, A drill worked by a bow and string. 
Bow-peiii A metallic ruling-pen, having the part 

which holds the ink bowed out towards the 

middle. 



Bow-MW, A saw with a narrow blade set in a 

strong frame, and used for cutting curved forms 

from wood. 
Bowsprit, A laige spar, which projects over the 

stem of a vessel, to carry sail forward. 
Boxer, One who fights with his fists. 
Bracelet, An ornament for the wrist. 
Bracketi A small projecting support, fastened to a 

wall or other sur£Bu:e. 
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Brad-awl, An awl to make holes for the insertion 
of brads. 

Brakeman, One whose business is to manage a 
brake. 

Bra88-band, A company of musicians who per- 
form on instruments of brass. 

Breakdown, Act of breaking down, as of a carriage. 

Breaker, Waves breaking into foam against the 
shore. 

Breaker, One who, or that which breaks. A 
coal breaker where coal is broken and separated. 



Breastpin, A pin for a fastening, or for ornament, 

on the breast ; a brooch. 
Breast-wheel, A water-wheel, which receives the 

stream of water at about half its height. 
Brickbat, A piece or fragment of a brick. 
Bridle, An instrument with which a horse is 

governed and restrained. 
Broad-ax, An ax with a broad edge, for hewing 

timber. 
Broadsword, A sword with a broad blade and a 

cutting edge. 
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Broken, Parted by violence. 

Bubbles, Small vesicles of water or other fluid 
inflated with air. 

Bucket, A vessel for drawing or carrying water or 
other liquids. 

Buckle, An instrument attached to a belt or strap, 
and used for fastening things together. 

B.uggy, A light one-horse, four-wheel vehicle. 

Bugle, A musical wind instrument used in hunt- 
ing or for military music. 

Building, A thing built, as a house, church, &c. 



Bull-dog, A variety of dog, of remarkable ferocity 
and courage. 

Bullet, A small ball, usually of lead, to be dis- 
charged from guns, pistols, &c. 

BuN-flght, A combat with a bull. 

Bull-finch, A singing bird allied to the grosbeak, 
having the breast, cheeks and throat of a crimson 
color. 

Bull-frog, A large species of frog, found in North 
America. It makes a loud, croaking noise, 
whence, probably, its name. 
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Bull's-eye, A policeman's lantern with a thick 
glass reflector on one side. 

Bundle, A number of things bound together, 
especially into a package convenient for hand- 
ling or conveyance ; a parcel ; a roll. 

Bung-hole, The hole in the bilge of a cask through 
which it is filled. 

Bureau, A chest of drawers for clothes, &c. 

Burner, An appendage to a lamp or gas-fixture 
designed to promote combustion. 

Butcher, One who slaughters animals for food. 



Butter, An oily substance obtained from cream 
by churning. 

Button, A catch, used to fasten together the 
different parts of dress. 

Buttress, A projecting support to the exterior of 
a wall ; a prop ; a support. 

Cabbage, A genus of plants of different varieties, 
common as a garden vegetable. 

Cabin, A cottage ; a hut or small house. 

Caboose, Commonly the special constructed and 
rear car on a coal, or freight train, for the con- 
ductor's and brakemen's use. 
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CaotiJ8, A genus of tropical American plants, 
remarkable for having thick, fleshy stems, gen- 
erally without leaves, and often armed with 
spines. 

Camel, A large ruminant quadruped, used in 
Asia and Africa for carrying burdens, and for 
riding. 

Camp-8tool, A stool with cross legs to fold up. 

Cam -wheel, A wheel or part of a wheel, of irreg- 
ular outline, employed to produce a variable or 
alternating motion in machinery 

Canal, An artificial water course, particularly one 
constructed for the passage of boats or vessels. 



Candle, A cylinder of tallow, wax, spermaceti, 
paraffine, or other combustible substance, in- 
closing a wick, and used to furnish light. 

Candy, A conserve,. or confection of sugar. 

Cannon, A large hollow metal cylinder closed at 
one end, and variously mounted, used for 
throwing balls by the force of gun powder. 

Canoe, A boat formed of the trunk of a tree, ex- 
cavated, or of bark or skins. 

Canteen, A vessel used by soldiers for carrying 
liquor for drink. 

Cant-hook, A wooden lever with an iron hook 
at the end, for canting or turning over heavy logs. 

Capsize, An upset, or overturn. 
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Capetan, A machine used for weighing anchors^ 

or drawing up any great weight, operating with 

a cable wound round it, in the manner of a 

wheel and axle. 
Captain, The military officer who commands a 

company or troop : also the commander of a 

ship. 
Carbine, A fire-arm intermediate between the 

pistol and musket in length and weight, used 

by mounted troops. 
Carpet, A heavy fabric, used as a covering for 

floors. 
Carriage, A vehicle especially for pleasure or for 

passengers. Here, a baby carriage. 
Carry, To convey or propel ; to bear. 

PAGE 

Cat-fleh, A north American fresh-water fish of 
different species. 

Cattle, Domestic quadrupeds collectively, espec- 
ially those of the bovine genus. 

Cedar, An evergreen of different species. 

Cellar, A room under the house or other building. 

Chain-pump, A pump consisting of an endless 
chain, carrying disks or buckets, passing upward 
through a wooden tube, and moving on two 
wheels, one above, and the other below. 

Chain-shot, Two balls, &c., connected by a chain 
and used to cut down masts, &c. 



Cartridge, A case of paper, pasteboard, &c., 
containing a charge for a fire-arm. 

^If^ Blank Cartridge y A cartridge without a ball. 

Casoade, A waterfall less than a cataract. 
Casket, A small chest or box, for jewels or other 

small articles. 
Caster, A stand containing a number of phials 

or cruets, with condiments for the table. 
HfS^ Condiments f things used to give relish to food ; 

seasoning. 

Caster, A small wheel on a swivel, on which fur- 
niture is rolled. 

Castfe, A fortified residence, especially that of a 
prince or nobleman. 
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Chamois, A species of antelope living on the 

loftiest mountain ridges of Europe. 
Cherryi The fruit of a tree of which there are 

many varieties. 
Cherub, A symbolic figure, used as a part of the 

embellishments of the tabernacle and temple. 
Chestnut, The fruit, seed, or nut of a tree 

belonging to the genus Castanea^ inclosed in a 

prickly bur. 
Chioken, The young of fowls, particularly of 

the domestic hen. 
Children, Young persons of either sex. 
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Chimney, The passage through which the smoke 

is carried off. 
Chisel, An instrument sharpened to a cutting 

edge at the end, used in carpentry, joinery, 

sculpture, &c., either for paring, hewing, or 

gouging. 



Churoh-yard, The ground adjoining to a church, 
in which the dead are buried ; a cemetery. 

Cigar, A small roll of tobacco, used for smoking. 

Clrous, A circular inclosure for. the exhibition of 
feats of horsemanship. 
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City, A large town; in the United States, one 
governed by a mayor and aldermen. 

CIvit, The animal that produces civit, a strong 
musky odor, used as a perfume. 

Clevi8, The U-shaped draft iron on the end of a 
cart-tongue or plow-beam. 



Clook-work, Machinery and movements of a 
clock, or resembling those of a clock. 

Cl08et, A small close apartment, in the side of a 
room, for utensils, articles of furniture,*&c. 

Clothier, One who makes or sells clothes. 

Coachman, The person who drives a coach. 
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Coal-mine, A pit where coal is dug. 
Coal-train, A number of cars loaded with coal, 

and moved from one place to another by an 

engine. 
Cobbler, A mender of shoes. 
Cobweb, A spider's web or net. 
Cock-fight, A match or contest of game-cocks. 
Coffee, The berries of a tree growing in warm 

climates. Each berry contains two kernels of 

coffee. 



CofRn, The case in which a dead human body is 

inclosed for burial. 
Cog-wheel, A wheel with cogs or teeth. 
Collar, Something worn round the neck. 
Colteri The sharp fore-iron of a plow, to cut the 

sod. [&c. 

Column, A cylindrical support for a roof, ceiling, 
Comet, A member of the solar system, usually 

moving in a very eccentric orbit, and generally 

consisting of a nucleus, an envelope and a tail. 
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Compaaa, A magnetic instrument, used to deter- 
mine the north and other cardinal points. 

Concert, A public musical entertainment. 

Condor, A large bird of the vultiu'e family, found 
in the most elevated parts of the Andes. 

Cooler, A vessel in which liquors or other things 
are cooled. 

Cooper, One who makes barrels, hogsheads, casks, 
tul)s, and the like. 

Corkacrew, A kind of screw used for drawing 
corks from bottles. 



Comet, A wind instrument blown with the mouth. 

CornicOi Any moulded projection which crowns 
or finishes the part to which it is affixed. 

Cottage, A small dwelling. 

Counter, A table or board on which money is 
counted, and on which goods are laid for ex- 
amination by purchasers. 

Country, Pertaining to the territory at a distance 
from the city. 

Cracker, A kind of hard biscuit. 
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Cradle, A kind of movable bed for infants, so 

constructed as to rock. 
Cradle, A light frame work added to a scythe, for 

receiving the grain as cut, and laying it evenly 

in swaths. 
Craw-flah, A crustaceous animal, resembling the 

lobster, but smaller, found in fresh water streams. 
Crayon, A piece of chalk, or other soft earthy 

substance, in the form of a cylinder, for use in 

drawing. 
Crevice, a narrow opening resulting from a split 

or crack ; a cleft ; a fissure. 
Cripple, One who creeps, halts, or limps. 



Croaiers, The official staff of an archbishop, ter- 
minating at the top in a cross ; also the pastoral 
staff of a bishop which terminates in an orna- 
mental curve. 
Cro88-bill, A bird or a genus of birds, the points 
of whose bill curve in opposite directions, and 
cross each other. 
Cro88-bow, A weapon used in discharging arrows, 
formed by placing a bow crosswise on a stock. 
Croaaing, Commonly called so where-a rail-road 
crosses a highway. [way. 

Croaa-road, A road that crosses another ; a cross- 
Crow-bar, A bar of iron sharpened at one end, 
and used as a lever. 
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Crown-wheel, A wheel with cogs or teeth at right 

angles to its plane. 
Cuckoo, A well-known bird deriving its name 

from its note. 



Culvert, An arched drain for the passage of water 

under a roa4 or canal, &c. 
Curlew, A wading bird, wi^h a long bill Its 

cry is well expressed in the name. 
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Curry, To comb, rub, or cleanse the skin of a 
horse, &c. 

Curtain, A movable cloth, screen or covering in- 
tended to darken or conceal. 

Cutla88, A broad, curving sword, with but one 
cutting edge. 

Cutter, A vessel rigged nearly like a sloop, with 
one mast and a straight running bowsprit, which 
may be run in upon deck. 



Cymbala, A musical instrument of brass, &c., of 
a circular form, like a dish, held in the hand, 
and producing, when two are struck together, 
a sharp, ringing sound. 

Dagger, A short sword ; a poniard. 

Dasher, A dash-board. 

Date-treai The genus of palms which bear dates. 
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Davita, Pieces of timber or iron, projecting over 
a ship's side or stem, having tackle to raise a 
boat by. 

Debark, To land from a ship or boat; to dis- 
embark. 

Deluge, An overflowing of the land by water. 

Derrick, A mast or spar supported at the top by 
stays or guys, with suitable tackle for raising 
heavy weights. 

Desert, A deserted or forsaken tract of land. 

Dial, An instrument for showing the time of day 
from the shadow of a style on a graduated 
surface. 



Dipper, A vessel used to dip water or other 

liquors. 
Dipper, A small bird resembling the blackbird, 

and seeking its food by diving. 
Disarm, To deprive of arms or of the means of 

attack or defense. 
Dismiss, To send away ; to cause or permit to go. 
Doctor, One licensed to practice medicine ; a 

physician. 
Dodo, A bird of large size, once inhabiting the 

Island of Mauritius in the Indian Ocean, but 

now extinct. 
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Dog -cart, A one-horse vehicle for sportsmen ; so 
called from being used to carry dogs for hunt- 
ing, in an open space behind. 

Dog-fish, A species of shark. 

Dollar, A silver coin of the United States, equal 
to loo cents. 

Dolphin, A fish of about five feet in length, cele- 
brated for its surprising changes in color when 
dying. 

Donkey, An ass, or mule. 

Dormouse, A small rodent mammal which lives 
on trees like the squirrel, and feeds on acorns, 
nuts, &c. 

Dovetails, Joints or tenons made by letting one 
piece, in the form of a dove's tail spread, into a 



corresponding cavity in another, so that it can 

not be drawn out. 
Drain -pipe, A metal or earthen pipe used for 

carrying off waste water, and the like. 
Draw- bridge, A bridge of which either the whole 

or a part is made to be raised up, let down, or 

drawn, or turned aside, to admit or hinder 

communication at pleasure. 
Drawer, A sliding box or receptacle in a case. 
Draw-knifb, A joiner's tool, with a long blade 

and two handles, used to shave off surfaces, by 

drawing it towards one. 
Dress-coat, A coat with narrow or pointed skirts, 

as distinguished from a frock-coat. 
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Drill- plow, A sort of plow used for sowing grain 
in drills. 

Drummer, One who beats a drum. 

Drumsticks, The sticks with which a drum is 
beaten. 

Drunkard, One who habitually drinks to excess ; 
a toper. 

Drygoods, Cloths, laces, ribbons, &c., in distinc- 
tion from groceries. 

Duel, A premeditated fight between two persons 

to decide some private difference. 

Z 



Dumb-bells, Two spheres of iron or other heavy 
material, connected by a short bar for a handle ; 
used as a weight for swinging in the hands. 

Dungeon, A dark, imderground place of confine- 
ment. 

Dung-fork, A fork with a number of tines, used 
to remove or spread dung. 

Duster, A utensil for dusting. 

Dust-pan, A broad, shovel-like implement, used 
in catching up the sweepings. 

Dwelling, Habitation ; abode ; domicile. 
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Eagle, A rapacious bird of the falcon family, re- 
markable for its strength, size, graceful figure, 
and extraordinary flight. Its figure is commonly 
used for standards and emblematic devices. 

Ear-ring, An ornament suspended from the ear, 
by means of a ring passing through the lobe. 

Earthquake, A shaking, trembling, or concussion 
of the earth, due to subterranean causes. 

Eaaely A wooden frame with movable pegs, or a 
sliding rack, on which pictures are placed while 
being painted. 

Edge-tool, Instruments having a sharp edge. 



Embarki The act of patting or going on board of 

a vessel. 
Embraoa, To clasp or inclose in the arras ; to 

press to the bosom. 
Engina, A machine or contrivance in which two 

or more mechanical powers are combined; 

commonly a steam-engine. 
EngravOi To carve figiu'es, letters, or devices upon. 
Entrino6| The door or passage, by which a place 

may be entered. 
Erase, To rub or scrape out. 
Eeoape, Act of fleeing from danger, or escaping 

from prison, &c. 
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Explode, To burst with a loud report. 
Expreee, To send by express messenger. 
Eyeglaee, A glass to assist the sight. 
Falcon, One of a ^mily of raptorial birds, char- 
acterized by a short, hooked beak, powerful 

claws, and great destructive power. 
JlfS^ Raptorial ^ Rapacious ; living upon prey. 

Farewell, Go well ; good-bye ; adieu. 

Farmer, A cultivator of ground ; an agriculturist ; 

a husbandman. 
Famn-houae, A house attached to a farm, and for 

the residence of a farmer. 



Fauoet, A fixture for drawing liquor from a ca^ 
or vessel, consisting of a tube stopped with a 
peg, spigot, or slide. 

Feather, One of the growths, generally formed 
each of a central quill and a vane on each side 
of it, which make up the covering of a bird. 

Fencing, The art or practice of self-defense with 
the sword. 

Ferry, A place where persons or things are carried 
across a river or other water, in ferry-boats. 

Featoon, A garland or wreath hanging in a de- 
pending curve ; anything arranged in this way. 
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Fiddle, A stringed instrument of music; a violin. 
Fiddler, One who plays on a fiddle or violin \ a 

violinist. 
Fifer, One who plays on a fife. 
Finger, One of the extremities of the hand, not 

including the thumb. 
Fire-arma, Weapons which act by the force of 

gun -powder. 
Fire-brand, A piece of wood kindled or on fire. 



Firemani A man whose business is to extinguish 

fires in towns. 
Fire-place, The part of a chimney appropriated 

to the fire ; a hearth. 
Fire-plug, A plug for drawing water from a pipe 

to extinguish fire. 
Fire-wood, Wood for fuel. 
Fiah-hook, A hook for catching fish. 
Fiahingi The act of catching fish. 
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Flag-man, One who makes signals with flags. 
Flagg- staff, A pole or suff on which a flag is 
hung. 

Flint-look, A musket lock with a flint fixed in 
the hammer for striking on the cap of the 
pan. 

Flood-gate, A gate to stop or let out water. 

Florist, A cultivator of flowers. 

Flowers, Circles of leaves on plants, usually of 
some other color than green ; blossoms. 

Fly-trap, A plant the leaves of which are fringed 



with stiff bristles and fold together when certain 
hairs on their upper surface are touched, thus 
seizing insects that light on them. 

Fly-wheel, A wheel in machinery that equalizes 
its movements, or accumulates power for a vari- 
able or intermitting resistance. 

Foot- ball. An inflated ball, kicked about in sport. 

Foot-bridge, A narrow bridge for foot passengers. 

Foot-guarda, Guards of infantry. 

Foot-lighta, A row of lights at the front of the 
stage in a theatre. 
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Foot-raoe, A race on foot. 

Foot-print8, Traces or foot-marks. 

Footstool, A stool for the feet. 

Forest, An extensive wood ; in the United States, 
a wood of native growth. 

Foundry, A building arranged and fitted for cast- 
ing metals. [water. 

Fountain, An artificially produced jet or stream of 

Fox-ohase, The pursuit of a fox, with hounds. 



Fox-hound| A superior variety oi hound tor 
chasing foxes. 

Freight-train, A train of cars loaded with mer- 
chandise, &c. 

Frenoh-horn, A wind instrument of music. 

Frenoh-roof, A kind of roof with curved sides, 
and flat, or nearly so, at the top ; a mansard 
roof. 

FrescOi A method oi painting on walls. 
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Freshet, A flood or overflowing of a river by 
means of heavy rains or melted snow. 

Frigate, A ship of war, of a size larger than a 
sloop of war and less than a ship of the line. 

Frock-coat, A body-coat for ordinary wear, with 
broad skirts, like a surtout, but shorter and 
lighter. [pipe. 

Funnel, A kind of inverted hollow cone with a 

Furnace, An inclosed place where a hot fire is 
maintained, as for melting ores. 

Furrow, A trench in the earth made by a plow. 

Gaiter, A kind of shoe. 



Gailopi To move or run with leaps or boimds, as a 

horse. 
Gallows, An instrument of punishment consisting 

of two upright posts and a crossbeam on the 

top, to which a criminal is suspended by a rope 

fastened round his neck. 
Gamble, To play or game for money or other 

stake. 
Garret, That part of a house which is on the 

upper floor, immediately under the roof ; an 

attic. 
Gavel| The mallet of a presiding officer. 
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Gazelle, A small, swift, elegantly formed species 
of antelope. 

Gearing, A train of wheels for transmitting and 
varying motion in machinery. 

Gecko, A nocturnal lizard, having flattened toes, 
and sharp claws, by means of which it is en- 
abled to run upon walls and ceilings. 

Genet, A carnivorous animal, allied to the civet. 

Geyser, A fountain common in Iceland, which 
spouts forth boiling water. 

Giant, A man of extraordinary bulk and stature. 

Gibbet, A kind of gallows ; an upright post with 
an arm projecting from the top. 



Gimlet, A small instrument for boring holes by 
turning it with the hand. 

Giraffe, An African quadruped, whose fore legs 
are much longer than the hinder ones ; it is the 
tallest of animals, being sometimes twenty feet 
in height. 

Glass-works, The place or buildings where glass 
is made. 

Globe-fish, A fish which, by inflating an abdom- 
inal sac, can swell out its body to a globular 
shape. 

Glutton, A camivoroiis mammal, at one time re- 
garded as inordinately voracious. 
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Goblet, A drinking vessel without a handle. 
Go-oart, A small machine moving on casters, to 

support children while learning to walk. 
Goggles, A kind of spectacles to protect the eyes 

from cold, dust, &c. 
Goldfinch, A beautiful singing-bird, so named 

from the color of its wings. 
Gold -fish, A small fish so named from its color. 
Grape-shot, A number of iron balls, put together 

by means of circular iron plates at top and 

bottom, with two rings, and a central connecjt- 

ing pin and nut. 



Grapneii A sidHBlichor, with four or five flukes 
or claws, usedNB hold boats or small vessels. 

Graver, An engraving tool. 

Grave-stone, A stone set by a grave, as a memo- 
rial. ^ 

Grave-yard, A yard for the interment of the 
dead. 

Greyhound, A slender, graceful variety of dog, 
remarkable for its keen sight and swiftness. 

Grindstone, A flat circular stone used for grind- 
ing or sharpening tools. 
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Groined -arch, An arch having an angular curve 

made by the intersection of two semi -cylinders 

of arches. 
Gijide-po8t, A post at the fork of a road, to direct 

travelers in the way. 
Guitar, A stringed instrument resembling the 

violin, but larger, and having six strings, played 

upon with the fingers. 
Gunsmith, A maker of small arms. 
Gyp8ie8, A vagabond race, coming originally 

from India, and now scattered over Europe, 



living by theft, fortune-telling, tinkering, swap- 
ping horses, &c. 

Hair-bru8h, A brush for smoothing the hair. 

Hair-pin, A pin used in dressing the hair. 

Halbert, A pole having a steel pointed head, and 
a steel cross-piece with a cutting edge. 

Halter, A rope or strap and head-stall for a horse. 

Hammer, An instrument for driving nails, beat- 
ting metals, and the like. 

Hammock, A kind of hanging bed. 

Hand-bell, A small bell rung by the hand. 
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Hand-bill, A loose printed sheet to be circulated 
or stuck up for some public announcement. 

Hand-ouff, A fastening consisting of an iron ring 
around the wrist, usually connected by a chain 
with one on the other wrist ; a manacle. 

Handle, That part of a vessel or instrument which 
is held in the hand when used. 

Hand-rail, A rail, usually supported by balusters, 
as in staircases, to hold by. 

Handsaw, A saw to be used with the hand. 

Harbor, A place of security for ships ; a port or 
haven. 



Hardware, Ware made of metal, as tools, cutlery, 

kitchen furniture, and the like. 
Harpiet, A player on the harp. 
Harpoon, A spear or javelin used to strike and 

kill large fish, as whales. 
Harrow, An iron-toothed instrument drawn over 

plowed land to level it and break the clods, and 

to cover setd when sown. 
Harveet, To reap or gather, as wheat, com, and 

other fruits. 
Hatchet, A small axe with a short handle, to be 

used with one hand. 
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Hatter, One who makes or sells hats. 

Hautboy, A wind instrument of music, similar in 

shape and tone to the clarionet, only thinner. 
Haw-flnch, A small bird. 
Hay-cocke, A conical pile of hay, in the field. 
Hay-knife, A sharp instrument used in cutting hay 

out of a stack or mow. 
Hay-8tack, A stack or large conical pile of hay in 

the open air, laid up for preservation. 
Head-light, A light with a powerful reflector, at 

the head of a locomotive. [rooms. 

Heater, A stove adapted for heating two or more 



Hedgehog, A small animal having the hair on the 
upper part of its body mixed with prickles or 
spines, and endowed with power of rolling 
itself into a ball. 

Helmet, Defensive armor for the head. 

Heron, A wading bird, with long legs and neck. 

Herring, A small fish. Herrings move in vast 
shoals, coming from northern latitudes in the 
spring, to the shores of Europe and Ameiica, 
where they are taken and salted in great quan* 
tities. 
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Hilly, Abounding with hills. 

Hindoo, A native inhabitant of Hindostan. 

Hip-roof, A roof having sloping ends and sloping 

sides. [tender. 

Hodman, A man who carries a hod ; a mason's 
Hog -pen, A pen or sty for hogs. 
Hogshead, A large cask of indefinite contents ; 

an English measure of 63 wine gallons. 
Hol8ter,> A leathern case for a pistol, carried by a 

horseman. 
Hoopoe, A bird whose head is adorned with a 



beautiful crest, which it can erect or depress al 

pleasure. 
Hombill, A large bird, found in Africa and Asia, 

having a large bill curved downward, on which 

is a process resembling another growing upward. 
Hornet, A large, strong wasp of a dark brown 

and yellow color. 
Horn-owl, A species of owl, so called from two 

tufls of feathers on its head. 
Horse-block, A block on which one steps on 

mounting and dismounting from a horse. 
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Horee-oar, A railroad car drawn by horses. 

Horee-guard, A sentinel on horseback. 

Horee-race, A race by horses; a match of horses 
in running. 

Horee-rake, A rake worked by horse-power. 

Horeeshoe, An iron shoe for horses, in shape some- 
what hke the letter U. [inn. 

Hostler, One who has the care of horses at an 

Hot-bedy A bed of earth well manured, and cov- 
ered with glass, for raising early plants. 



Hoteli An inn or public house ; especially ^ one of 
some style or pretensions. 

Hot-house, A house kept warm to shelter tender 
plants and shrubs from the cold air. 

Hour-glass, An instrument for measuring time, 
especially the interval of an hour, by the run- 
ning of sand out of a glass vessel. [man. 

Hunter, One who pursues wild animals ; a hunts- 

Hydranty A pipe or spout at which water may be 
drawn from the mains of an aqueduct or reser- 
voir. 
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IbeXy A species of goat, found in the Alps and 

other mountainous parts of Europe, remarkable 

for having long, recurved horns. 
Ibis, A genus of wading birds, one species of 

which was regarded in ancient Egypt with a 

degree of respect bordering on adoration. 
Iceberg, A hill or mountain of ice floating on 

the ocean. 
Ice-cream, Frozen cream or milk, sweetened and 

flavored with different relishable extracts. 
Ice-house, A repository for the preservation of 

ice during warm weather. 
Idler, One who idles ; a lazy person. 



Idoly An image of a divinity, made as an object 
of worship. 

Image, A similitude of any person or thing, 
sculptured, drawn, painted, or otherwise made 
perceptible to the sight. [ica. 

Indian, One of the original inhabitants of Amer% 

Inkstandy A vessel for holding ink. 

InsectSi Jointed animals that, in their mature 
state, have the body divided into three distinct 
parts, the head, the thorax and the abdomen, 
have six legs, never more than four wings, 
and that breathe the air through the body in 
tubes, opening externally by spiracles. 

Island, A tract of land surrounded by water. 
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Jackal, A carnivorous animal, allied to the wolf. 

Jackdaw, A bird allied to the crows, of which it is 
the smallest example. 

Jacket, A short, close garment, extending down- 
ward to the hips. 

Jack-plane, A plane about eighteen inches long, 
used by joiners for coarse work. 

Jack-screw, A portable machine for raising heavy 
weights through a small distance. 

Javelin, A sort of spear about five feet and a half 
long, anciently used by horse or foot. 

Jew's-harp, A small musical instrument, held 
between the teeth, and having a metal tongue, 



which when struck by the finger produces 

musical sounds that are modulated by the breath. 
Juggler, One who practices or exhibits tricks by 

slight of hand. 
Kennel, A house or cot for dogs. 
Kettle, A metallic vessel with a wide mouth, used 

for heating and boiling water or other liquor. 
Key- hole, A hole in a door or lock, for receiving 

a key. 
Key-atone, The wedge-shaped stone on the top 

or middle of an arch or vault, which binds the 

work. 
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Kitchen, The room of a house appropriated to 
cookery. 

Knapsack, A frame of leather or canvas, for con- 
taining necessaries of food and clothing, borne 
on the back by soldiers, travelers, &c. 

Label, A narrow slip of paper, affixed to anything, 
denoting its contents, ownership, &:c. 

Ladder, A frame of wood, rope, &c., consisting 
of two side-pieces, connected by rounds, thus 



forming steps by which persons may ascend a 

building, &:c. 
Ladle, A cup with a long liandle, used in lading 

or dipping. 
Lady, A. woman of gentle or refined manners. 
Lances, Weapons of war, consisting of long shafts 

or handles, and metal points ; spears. 
Landau, A kind of coach or carriage whose top 

may be opened and thrown back. 
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Landscape, A picture exhibiting some real or 
fancied scene in nature. 

Lantern, Something inclosing a light, and pro- 
tecting it from the wind or rain. 



Lap-wing, A wading bird of the plover family. 
Lasto, A rope or cord with a noose, used for 
catching wild hones, &c. 
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Laundry, The place or room where clothes are 
washed. 

Leather, The skin of an animal dressed and pre- 
pared for use. 

Leap-frog, A play among boys, in which one 
stoops down and another leaps over him by 
placing his hands on the shoulders of the former. 

Lemon, An oval or roundish yellow fruit resem- 
bling the orange, and containing an intensely 
acid pulp. 

Lenses, Pieces of glass, ground with two opposite 
regular surfaces, either both curved, or one 
curved and the other plane, used either singly 
or combined, in optical instruments. 

Leopard, A carnivorous digitigrade mammal. It 
is yellow, with black spots along the back and 
sides. 

* Digitigrade^ An animml that walks ortCepton its toes. 
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Lightning, A discharge of atmospheric electricity, 

accompanied by a vivid flash of light. 
Limber, llie forward part of a gun-carriage, to 

which the horses are attached, and from which 

the gun is detached when in action. 
Lime-kiln, A kiln or furnace in which limestone 

or shells are burnt to make lime. 
Linchpin, A pin used to prevent the wheel of a 

carriage from sliding off the axle-tree. 
Linnet, A small European singing bird. 
Lion, A carnivorous mammal, characterized by 

great size and strength. It is found in Asia 

and all over Africa. 



Letter, A written or printed message ; an epistle. 

Levei| An instrument by which to find a horizon- 
tal line, or adjust something with reference to 
such a line. 

Lever, A bar of metal, wood, or other substance, 
used to exert a pressure, or sustain a weight, at 
one point of its length, by receiving a force or 
power at a second, and turning at a third on a 
fixed point called a fulcrum. 

LevviSi An iron clamp dove-tailed into a large 
stone to lift it by. 

Lifb-boaty A boat so constructed as to have great 
strength and buoyancy, for preserving lives in 
cases of shipwreck or other destruction of a 
vessel at sea. 

UgM-houte, A tower with a powerful light at top, 
erected at the entrance of a port, or on some 
important point on a coast, to serve as a guide 
to mariners at night. 

106. 

Lizard, A four-footed reptile, having a long roond 
body and tail. 

Utma, An animal allied to the camel found in 
South America. 

Lobeteri A large, Icmg tailed crustacean used for 
food. 

Looketi A little gold case worn as an ornament, 
often containing a lock of hair or a minature. 

Look-smith, An artificer whose occupation is to 
make or mend locks. 

Log-houte, A house or hut whose walls are com- 
posed of logs laid on one another. 
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Log-line, A line or cord about one hundred and 
fifty fathoms in length, used for ascertaining the 
speed of a vessel. 

Lumber, Timber sawed or split for use. 

Lyre-bird, A bird remarkable for having the six- 
teen tail-feathers of the male arranged in the 
form of a lyre. It is a native of Australia. 

■Macaw, A large and very showy bird, allied to 
the parrots. 

IMachines, Instruments by which power is applied 
and made effective, or a desired effect produced. 

IMagnet, A bar or mass of steel or iron to which 
the peculiar properties of the loadstone have been 



imparted, either by contact or by other means. 

IMagpiei A bird allied to the crow, but smaller, 
and snowy white below. It is noisy and mis- 
chievous, and may be taught to speak. 

IMaii-bag, A leather pouch used in conveying 
mail matter. [mails. 

IMaii-ooaoh, A coach that conveys the public 

IMaintop, • The top of the mainmast of a ship or 
brig. 

IMallet, A wooden hammer ; particularly used in 
carpentry, for driving the chisel. 

IManger, A trough or box in which fodder is laid 
for cattle, in a bam or stable. 
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Mansion, A house of some size or pretension. 

Mantel, The work over a fire-place in front of the 
chimney, especially a narrow shelf above the 
fire-place. 

Marble, Any species of calcareous stone or min- 
eral, of a compact texture, and of a beautiful 
appearance, susceptible of a good polish. 

1g^^ Calcareous, partaking of the nature of lime-stone. 

Marbles, Little balls of marble, or other hard 
substance, used as playthings by children. 

Market, A public place in a city or town where 
provisions or cattle are exposed to sale. 

Marmot, A rodent, of about the size of the rab- 
bit, which inhabits the higher regions of the 
Alps and Pyrenees. 



Marriagei Act of marrying, or state of being 

married. 
Marten, A carnivorous animal allied to the wea- 
sel. Its fur is used in making hats and muffs. 
Martin, A bird of the swallow kind, which forms 

its nest about buildings. 
Martyr, To put to death for adhering to what one 

believes to be the truth ; to sacrifice on account 

of &ith or profession. 
Mason, A man whose occupation is to lay bricks 

and stones in walls or structures of any kind. 
MastHT, A large variety of dog, remarkable for 

strength and courage. 
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Mattock; A kind of pick-axe, having the iron ends 
broad, instead of pointed. 

Mattress, A bed stuffed with hair, moss, and 
other soft material, and quilted. 

Maul-stick, A stick used by painters to keep the 
hand steady in working. 

Meadow, A tract of low or level grass land, es- 
pecially land somewhat wet, but covered with 
grass. 

Medal, A coin struck with a device intended as a 
memento of any event or person. 

Melon, A well-known delicious fruit. 



Mermaidi A fabled marine animal, having the 
upper part like that of a woman and the lower 
like a fish. 

Meter, An instrument for measuring the consump- 
tion of gas. 

Mile-post, A post or stone set to mark the distance 
or space of a mile. 

Milk-can, A vessel used for shipping milk in. 

Mllkmaidi A woman that milks or is employed in 
the dairy. 

Miil-danii A dam to obstruct a water-course and 
raise the water to a height sufficient to turn a 
mill-wheel. 
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Miller, One whose occupation is to attend a grist 
mill. 

Mill-stone, A stone used for grinding grain. 

Miner, One who mines ; a digger of mines. 

Minnow, A very small fresh-water fish, of several 
species. 

MinafrelSi Commonly a troup of black, or black- 
ened, performers in songs and comic plays. 

Mirror, A looking-glass. 

Mitre, A covering for the head, worn by bishops, 
cardinals, &c. 



ly The joint formed by the ends of two pieces, 
as of moulding, each cut off at an angle. 

Moneyi Coin, stamped metal, and notes used as 
the medium of commerce. 

Monkey, One of an order of four-footed mammals, 
often trained to collect pennies for the hand- 
organ man. 

Mortiri A short piece of ordnance, for throwing 
bombs, shells, &c. 

Mortise, A cavity cut into a piece of timber, or 
other material, to receive the end of another 
piece made to fit it, called a tenon. 
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Motto, A sentence or phrase. 

Mountain, A large mass of earth and rock, rising 

above the common level of the earth or adjacent 

land. 
Mouse- hole, A hole which mice enter or pass. 
Mouth-piece, The piece of a musical instrument 

to which the mouth is applied. 



Muddy, Consisting of mud or soft earth ; a mud- 
dy road. 

Murder, The act of killing a human being with 
malice prepense or aforethought. 

Mush-room, One of a large class of flowerless 
and generally umbrella-shaped plants of the nat- 
ural order oi fungi. 
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Music, Melody or harmony, represented by printed 
characters. 

Musk-deer, A hornless deer found in Thibet and 
Nepaul. The male produces the substance 
known as musk. 

Musket, A kind of fire-arm discharged by a per- 
cussion-lock. 



Musk-ox, A bovine ruminant which inhabits the 
country about Hudson's Bay. It has large 
horns turning downward and outward on each 
side of the head. 

Musk-rat, A rodent animal, allied to the beaver, 
but about the size of a cat, having a strong 
musky smell. 
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Napkin, A cloth used for wiping the mouth at 
the table. 

Narwhal, A cetaceous mammal, found in the 
northern seas; sea unicorn. The male has 
usually one long twisted tusk, projecting forward 

from the upper jaw like a horn. 
If^Cetaceoust pertaining to the whale kind. 

Necklace, A string of beads, or precious stones, 
worn upon the neck. pog« 

Needle, A small instrument of steel, used in sew- 
Negro, A black man ; a native of Africa. 
Night-cap, A cap worn in bed or in undress. 



Nippers, Small pincers for holding, breaking, or 
cutting. 

Note-book, A book in which music is written or 
printed. 

Nozzle, The nose ; the snout ; hence the project- 
ing vent of any thing. 

Ocean, The water considered as one vast body 
surrounding the land. 

Octave, Consisting of eight ; the eighth tone in 
the scale. 

Office, The place in which public officers and 
others transact business. 
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Oil-can, A metal vessel used in oiling machinery. 

Oil-well, A well that produces coal-oil. 

Onion, A culinary plant, and its bulbous root, 
much used as an article of food. 

Orange, A tree of many varieties, and its round, 
yellow fruit. 

Organ, An instrument containing pipes filled with 
wind from a bellows, and played upon by means 
of keys. 

Ostrich, A large bird, nearly ten feet high, hav- 
ing a long neck, stout long legs, with only two 
toes, and short wings, with long soft plumes, in 
the place of feathers. It is remarkable for its 
speed, and swallowing bits of metal or stone 



to aid in digestion. It is a native of Africa 
aud Arabia. 

Otter, A carnivorous animal of several species. 
They are aquatic and feed on fish. 

Ousel, A bird of the thrush family. 

Oyster, A moUusk, having a bivalve shell, usually 
found on gravel or sand, or adhering to rocks 
or other fixed substances in salt water which is 
shallow, or in the mouths of rivers. The com- 
mon species is extensively used for food. 

Package, A bundle ; a pack or packet. 

Paddle, A sort of short oar with a broad blade. 

Padlock, A lock having a semi-circular link 
jointed at one end so that it can be opened, the 
other end being fastened by the bolt. 
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Painter, One whose occupation is to paint. 

Palace, A magnificent house in which an emperor, 
a king, or other great ])ersonage resides. 

Palette, A thin, oval-shaped board or tablet, with 
a thumb-hole at one end for holding it, on 
which a painter lays and mixes his pigments. 

Panther, A fierce dark colored variety of the 
leopard, found in Asia and Africa. 

Paper, A newspaper ; a journal. [of rooms. 

Paper, Hangings printed or stamped for the walls 

Parlor, A room in a house which the family usu- 
ally occupy for society and conversation. 

Parrot, A climbing bird of brilliant color, having 
a fleshy tongue, and a short, hooked bill toothed 
above. 



Partridge, A grouse-like bird, having the feer 
bare. It is of a gray color, mottled with browa 
It is found in Europe, Siberia, and North 
Africa. 

Pavement, A floor or covering of solid material, 
laid so as to make a hard and convenient pasS' 
age. 

Peacock, The male of a gallinaceous fowl, about 
the size of the turkey. The rump feathers are 
long and capable of being erected, and each is 
marked with a black spot, around which bril- 
liant metalic colors are arranged. 

Peanut, The seed-vessel and seed of a plant, 
called also earth-nut. 
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Pebti A kind of armadillo found in various parts 
of South America. 

Peddler, One who peddles ; a traveling trader. 

Pencil, A small brush used by painters. 

Pencil, An instrument used for writing and draw- 
ing; a lead-pencil. 

Penguin, A web-footed marine bird. It is un- 
able to fly, but swims and dives well. It is 
found only in the south temperate and frigid re- 
gions. 

Penknife, A small knife j formerly used for mak- 
ing and mending pens. 



Pennant, A long, narrow piece of bunting, worn 
at the mast-heads of vessels of war. 

Penny, The twelfth part of a shilling, equal in 
value to four farthings. The ^oxd penny is very 
commonly used for cent. 

Petrel, A long-winged web-footed sea fowl. 

Pewit, The lapwing or green plover. 

Pickax, A pick with a point at one end, a trans- 
verse edge or blade at the other, and a handle 
inserted at the middle. 

Picture, A drawing, painting or engraving. 
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PIgecn, A gallinaceous bird, of several species, as 
the stock- dove, the ring-dove, the tiurtle-dove, &c. 

Pillar, A pier or column to support an arch, a 
roof, a statue, or the like. 

Pillcws, Cushions to support the head of a person 
when reposing. 

Pilot, One whose office is to steer ships, particu- 
larly where navigation is dangerous. 

PlncerSi An instrument for various uses, as draw- 
ing nails and the like, griping things to be held 
fast, &;c.; pinchers. 

Pirates, Robbers on the high seas. 

Pistcl, A small fire-arm, or the smallest fire-arm 
used, intended to be fired from one hand. 



Piston, A short cylinder of metal or other solid 
substance, which fits exactly the cavity of a 
pump or barrel, and works up and down or 
backward and forward in it ; also used on steam 
engines. 

Pitcher, A vessel, usually open, with a spout for 
pouring out liquors. 

Pitcher, One who pitches anything, as balls, 
quoits, &c. 

Pitchfbrk, A &rming utensil used in pitching or 
throwing hay or sheaves of grain, as into carts 
or wagons. 

Pitman, The connecting rod in a saw-mill or other 
machines. 
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Placard, A written or printed paper posted or 

carried in a public place. 
Platform, A frame- work of timber or boards hori- 
zontally joined so as to form a conspicuous or 

elevated standing-place. 
Pliers, A kind of pinchers, by which any small 

object may be seized and bent. 
Plow-share, The part of a plow which cuts the 

grotmd at the bottom of the furrow. 
Plummet, A piece of lead fastened to a line, and 

used to determine a perpendicular, t«Hl with a 

square, a horizontal line. 



Pointer, Anything that points; a stick used to 

point on blackboards. 
Pointer, A variety of dog, trained to stop, and 

with his nose point out the game to sportsmen. 
Poker, An iron bar, used in stirring or opening a 

fire of coals. [or handle. 

Poleax, A sort of ax or hatchet fixed to a pole 
Polecat, A carnivorous mammal, allied to the 

weasel, which exhales a disagreeable odor. 
Police, Civil officers of a city organized to preserve 

good order. 
Poniard, A small dagger. 
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Pony, A small horse. 

Poodle, A small dog covered with long, silky 

hair. 
Popgun, A child's gun, or tube and rammer, for 

shooting pellets by the expansion of compressed 

air. 
Poplar, A genus of trees of several species, as the 

2A 



black poplar, the aspen -tree, &c. They are of 

rapid growth, with soft wood. 
Porpoise, A cetaceous mammal about six feet in 

length, of a blueish-black color on the back, and 

white beneath. It preys on fish. The flesh 

resembles that of the hog. 
Porter, A person who carries or conveys burdens 

for hire. 
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Porter, A malt liquor, of dark brown color. 
Portrait, Any exact likeness of a living being. 
Poster, A large bill posted for advertising. 
Postman, A letter-carrier. 



Pottmarky The mark, or stamp, of a po^t-office 

on a letter. 
PotteiTy One whose occupation is to make earthen 

vessels. 
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Poultry, Domestic fowls raised and fed for the 
table, and for their eggs, feathers, &c. 

Prison, A building for the safe custody of crimi- 
nals or those accused of crime ; a jail. 

Puffin, A marine diving bird^ allied to the auk, 
and having a short, thick beak like that of the 
parrot. 

Pulley, A wheel for transmitting power from, or 
imparting it to the different parts of machinery, 
or for changing the direction of motion by 
means of a belt, cord, or rope. 

Pulpit, A place in a church, in which the preacher 
stands. 

Pulse-glass, An instrument consisting of a glass 



Raeooon, A carnivorousmammal inhabiting North 

America, allied to the bear, but about the size 

of a common dog. 
Raoe-horse, A horse bred or kept for running in 

contest. 
Radish, A cultivated plant, the root of which is 

eaten raw as a salad. 
Ragged, Wearing tattered clothes; dressed in 

rags. 
Rag-wheel, A wheel furnished with projecting 

pins on the rim, which fit into the links of a 

chain. 
Railing, A series of rails ; a fence. 
Railroad, A road or way on which iron rails are 



tube with terminal bulbs, and containing ethei 

or alcohol which the heat of the hand causes 

to boil. 
Pumping, To raise with a pump, as water. 
Puncher, A punch or perforating instrument. 
Quarry, A place, where stones are cut from the 

earth for building or other purposes. 
Quartet, The set of four persons who perform a 

piece of music in four parts. 
Quiver, A case or sheath for arrows. 
Rabbit, A small rodent mammal which burrows in 

the earth. It resembles the hare, but is smaller, 

and has shorter legs and ears. 
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laid for wheels to run on, for the conveyance of 
heavy loads. 

Rainbow, A bow or arch exhibiting the several 
colors of the spectrum, and formed by refraction 
and reflection of the sun's rays in drops of fall- 
ing rain. 

Rain-gauge, An instrument for measuring the 
quantity of rain that falls at any given place in 
a given time. 

Raking, Act of using a rake. 

Raking, Act of using a rake ; using a hand-rake 
or horse-rake. 

Ramrod, The rod used in ramming down the 
charge in a musket, pistol or other fire-arms. 
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Ratchet, A bar or piece of mechanism turning at 
one end upon a pivot, while the other end falls 
into the teeth of a wheel or rack, allowing the 
latter to move in one direction only. 

Rattle, An instrument with which a clattering 
sound is made. 

Raven, A bird of a black color, allied to the crow, 
but larger. 

Razor, An instrument for removing the beard or 
hair. 

Reading, The act of one who reads. 

Reaper, One who reaps or cuts grain with a sickle. 

Reapery A machine for cutting grain. 



Redbreast, A bird so called from the color of the 
breast ; the robin. 

Reindeer, A ruminant mammal of the deer kind, 
of several species, found in the colder part of 
both hemispheres. 

Reptiles, Animals that crawl or move on their 
belly, or by means of small, short legs. 

Rescue, Act of rescuing ; deliverance from dan- 
ger, violence or restraint. 

Retort, A vessel in which substances are subject to 
distillation or decomposition by heat, made of 
different forms and materials for different uses. 
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Retreat, The retiring of an army or body of men 
from the face of an enemy. 

Ribbon, A fillet of fine cloth, commonly of silk 
or satin. 

Rider, One who rides. 

Ringdove, A species of pigeon^ so called from 
white upon the neck which forms a portion of a 
ring about it. 

Riot, The doing of an act in a violent and tumul- 
tuous manner against the peace, by three or more 
persons assembled together of their own authori- 
ty for that purpose. 

River, A large stream of water, flowing towards 
the ocean, a lake, or other river. 



Rivets, Pins of metal clinched at one or both ends 
by being hammered and spread. Steam boilers 
are riveted. 

Robber, One who commits a robbery ; a thief. 

Robin, An American singing bird, having the 
breast of a somewhat dingy orange-red color. 

Rooket, An artificial firework, which being tied 
to a stick and fired, is projected through the air 
by a force arising firom the combustion. 

Roebuok, A small species of deer, having erect 
cylindrical branched horns, forked at the sum- 
mit. 

Roller, A cylinder of wood, stone, metal, &c., 
used in husbandry and the arts. 
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Roller, A perching bird, foimd in £urope, Asia, 
and Africa. The colors of the plumage are 
brilliant blue and green, mixed with chestnut. 

Roofing, Act of covering with a roof. 

Rooster, The male of the domestic fowl ; a cock. 

Rowing, To impel, as a boat, along the surface of 
water by oars. 

Rubber, Overshoe made of India-rubber. 

Rudder, The instrument by which a boat or ship 
is steered. 

Ruin, The remains of a destroyed or desolate 
house, fortress, city, &c. 



Ruler, An instrument with straight edges or sides, 

for drawing lines ; a rule. 
Running, The act of going faster than walking. 
Saber, A sword with a broad and heavy blade, 

thick at the back, and a little curved toward the 

point ; a cavalry sword. 
Sable, A carnivorous animal of the weasel family 

found in northern Europe, and Asia. 
Saddle, A seat to be placed on a horse's back for 

the rider to sit on. 
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Saddler, One whose occupation it is to make sad- 
dles. A harness-maker is commonly called a 
saddler. 

Sailor, One who follows the business of navigating 
ships or other vessels. 

Salmon, A fish of a yellowish red color, of north- 
ern climates. It is highly esteemed for food. 

Saloon, A spacious and elegant apartment for the 
reception of company, or for works of art ; ap- 
plied also to lager beer places. 

Sandal, A kind of shoe consisting of a sole fast- 
ened to the foot. 

Saw-fish, A fish, closely allied to the shark. It 
has the upper jaw prolonged into a long beak 



or snout, with teeth arranged along both edges. 
Saw-mill, A mill for sawing timber or marble, 

&c. 
Saw-set, An instrument used to set or turn the 

teeth of a saw a little outward. 
Sawyer, One who saws timber into planks or 

boards, or fire-wood. 
Soabbard, The case in which the blade of a sword, 

&c., is kept ; a sheath. 
Soareorow, Anything set up to frighten crows or 

other fowls from cornfields; hence anything 

terrifying without danger. 
Soepter, A staff borne by kings, as a badge of 

authority ; a royal mace. 
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School-boy, A boy who attends a school. 

School- house, A house appropriated for the use 
of schools, or for instruction. 

Schooner, A small sharp-built vessel, usually hav- 
ing two masts, with fore-and-aft sails. 



Scissors, A cutting instrument consisting of two 
cutting blades movable on a pin in the center. 

Screw-jack, A contrivance for raising great 
weights through short lifts by means of a screw, 
or more usually a powerful combination of 
toothed wheels, working in a stock or frame. 
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Sorew-pinei A tree or bush having long, lance- 
olate leaves, like those of the pine-apple, ar- 
ranged spirally about the trunk, whence the 
name. 

Soulpin, A certain small fish furnished with spines. 

SoulptOfi One who carves images or figures. 



Scuttle, A wide-mouthed vessel for holding coal. 

Sea-ooast, The shore or border of the land adja< 
cent to the sea or ocean. 

Sea-fight, An engagement between ships at sea. 

Sea -hone, A fish allied to the pipe-fish, and hav- 
ing a prehensile tail. 
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Seamstress, A woman whose occupation is sewing; 

a needle woman. [harbor. 

Seaport, A port on the sea-shore; an ocean 
Sea-shells, Shells found in the sea. 
Sedan, A portable chair or covered vehicle for 

carrying a single person. 
See-saw, A play among children, in which two 

persons, seated upon the opposite ends of a 

board which is supported in the middle, move 

alternately up and down. 
Serpent, A snake ; a reptile without feet, with an 

extremely elongated body, and moving by 

means of the folds it forms when in contact 

with the ground. 



Shaving, A thin slice pared off with a shave, a 
knife, a plane or other cutting instrument. 

Shepherd, A man employed in tending, feeding, 
and guarding sheep. 

Shipwreck, To destroy, as a ship at sea, by run- 
ning ashore or on rocks or sand banks, or by 
the force of wind and waves in a tempest. 

Shoe -black. One who cleans and blacks shoes or 
boots. 

Shovel, A familiar instrument for throwing earth 
or loose substances. 

Shrew-mouse, An insectivorous animal which 
burrows in the ground. 



Sign -post, A post on which a sign hangs. 
Siphon, A bent tube or pipe with arms of unequal 

length, by which a liquid can be transferred 

from one vessel to another 
Sitting, Posture of being on a seat ; to remain in 

a state of repose. 
Skating, To slide or move on skates. 
Sketching, To draw the outline or general figure 

of ; to make a rough draught of. 
Sky-lark, A species of lark that mounts and sings 

as it flies. 



Serpent, A brass wind instrument; so called 

from its form. 
Settee, A long seat with a back ; a kind of arm- 
chair for several persons to sit in at once. 
Setter, A sporting dog of the hound kind, that 

indicates by sitting or crouching, the place 

where the game lies hid. 
Sewer, A drain or passage to convey off water 

and filth under ground. 
Shadow, Shade within defined limits, representing 

the form of a body which intercepts the rays of 

light. 
Shanty, A temporary building ; a hut. 
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Shutter, A close cover for a window or other 
aperture. 

Shuttle, An instrument used by weavers for pass- 
ing the thread of the woof from one side of the 
cloth to the other, between the threads of the 
warp ; sewing machine shuttle. 

Sickle, A reaping-hook. 

Side-board, A piece of cabinet work, placed on 
one side in a dining-room to hold dishes, and 
the like. 

Sidewalk, A raised way for foot-passengers at the 
side of a street or road. 

Signal, To communicate by signals; to signal a 
train to stop. 
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Sky-iight, A window in the roof of a building, 

or ceiling of a room, for the admission of light 

from above. 
Sky-sail, The sail set next above the royal. 
Sleighing, Act of riding in a sleigh. 
Slipper, A kind of light shoe, which may he 

slipped on with ease. 
Smoker, One who uses tobacco by inhaling its 

smoke from a pipe or cigar. 
Snow- ball, A round mass of snow, pressed or 

rolled together. 
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Snow-man, Snow formed into the shape of a man. 

Snow-shoes, Light rackets, worn by men travel- 
ing on snow, to prevent their feet from sinking 
into the snow. 

Snow-storm, Snowing and blowing. 

SnufTere, An instrument for cropping the snuff of 
a candle. 

Soft, A long ornamental seat, usually with a 
stuffed bottom. 

Soldier, One who is engaged in military service, 
as an officer or private. 

Spaniel, A dog used in sports of the field, remark- 
able for his sagacity and obedience. 

PAGE 

Spoonbill, A certain wading bird, so named from 

the shape of the bill. In form and habits it is 

allied to the heron. 
Sprinkling, Act of scattering in small drops ; as 

sprinkling the streets. [objects. 

Spy-glass, A small telescope for viewing distant 
Squirrel, A small, rodent mammal having a bushy 

tail, and very nimble in running and leaping on 

trees. 
Stable, A house, shed, or building, for beasts to 

lodge and feed in. 
Stage-ooaoh, A coach that runs regularly from 

one place to another, for the convenience of 

passengers. 

PAGE 

Steam-ship, A ship propelled by the power of 
steam. 

Steam -tug, A steam-vessel used in towing ships. 

Steelyard, A form of balance in which the body 
to be weighed is suspended from the shorter arm 
or lever. 

Steeple, A tower or turret of a church, ending in 
a point ; a spire. 

Stencil, A thin plate of metal, or paper, used in 
painting, marking, &c. The pattern is cut out 
of the plate, which is then laid flat on the sur- 
face to be marked, and the color brushed over it. 

Stirrup, A kind of ring, for receiving the foot of 



Span-worm, The canker-worm; so called from 
the way in which it spans or measures the dis- 
tance over which it passes. 

Sparrow, A small bird having a conical bill, and 
feeding on insects and seeds. 

Spear- man, One who is armed with a spear. 

Spider, A small animal or insect of many species, 
some of which are remarkable for spinning 
webs for taking their prey and forming a con- 
venient habitation. 

Spittoon, A vessel to receive spittle. 
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Starling, A small bird, common in Europe. It is 

sociable, and builds about houses, old towers, 

and the like. 
Station, A stopping-place where railroad trains 

take in passengers, &c. 
Statue, A solid substance formed, by carving, into 

the likeness of a whole living being. 
Steam-boat, A boat, especially one of large size, 

propelled through the water by steam. 
Steamer, A fire-engine, the pumps of which are 

worked by steam. 
Steam-gauge, An instrument for indicating the 

pressure of the steam in a boiler. 
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a rider, and attached to a strap which is fastened 

to the saddle. 
Stockade, A line of posts or stakes set in the earth 

as a fence or barrier. 
Stock-dove, The wild pigeon of Europe. 
Stop-oock, A pipe for letting out a fluid, stopped 

by a turning-cock. 
Stopper, That which closes or fills a vent or hole 

in a vessel. 
Store- house, A building for keeping goods of any 

kind, especially provisions; ware-house. 
Stretcher, A litter or frame for carrying sick, 

wounded, or dead persons. 
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Sturgeon, A large fish, several species of which 

are found in Northern Europe. 
Sulky, A two-wheeled carriage for a single person. 
Sunrise, The time of the rising of the sun in the 

morning. 
Sunset, The time when the sun sets ; evening. 



Survey, To determine the form, extent, position, 

&c., of, as a tract of land, &c. 
Swallow, A small bird with long wings, a forked 

or pointed tail, and small, hooked feet. 
Switchman, One who tends a switch on a railway. 
Swivel, A ring, link, or staple, that turns round 

on a pin or neck. 
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Sword-fish, A large fish allied to the mackerel, 

and having the upper jaw elongated into a sword - 

shaped process. 
Table, An article of household furniture used for 

a great variety of purposes, as to eat, work, or 

write upon. 



Tadpole, The young of a frog, in its first state 

from the spawn ; a polliwog. 
Tailor, One whose occupation is to cut out and 

make men's garments. 
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Tapir, A hoofed mammal, somewhat like a pig, 
but having a short proboscis. 

1f^ Proboscis , An extensible hoUow tube projecting from 
the head of various animals. 

Tassel, A sort of pendent ornament, attached to 
cushions, curtains, &c., ending in loose threads. 

Tavern, A public house where entertainment and 
accommodation for travelers and other guests are 
provided ; an inn ; a hotel. 

Teacher, One who teaches or instructs; an in- 
structor. 

Teacup, A small cup for drinking tea from. 

Teapot, A vessel with a spout, in which tea is 
made, and from which it is poured into tea-cups. 



Tea-spoon, A small spoon used in drinking tea 

and other beverages. 
Temple, A place of public Christian worship ; a 

church. 
Ten -pins, A game played with ten pins, usually 

of wood, and a ball. 
Thimble, A kind of metallic cap or cover, or 

sometimes a ring, for the finger, used in sewing 

to protect the finger from the needle. 
Thumb-sorew, A screw having the head flattened 

in the direction of its length, so that it may be 

turned by the thumb and fore-finger. 
Ticket, A certificate of right of admission to a 

place of assembly, or to be carried in a public 

conveyance. 
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Tiger, A fierce and rapacious animal found in the 
warmer parts of Asia, chiefly in India. 

Tinsmith, A manufacturer of tin vessels. 

Titlark, A small bird ; a species of lark. 

Titmouse, A small perching bird; the tit or tomtit. 

Toad -stool, A mushroom, a plant which common- 
ly grows in moist and rich ground. 

Toll-bridge, A bridge where toll is paid for pass- 
ing it. 

Toll-gate, A gate on a highway where toll is col- 
lected. 



Tombstone, A stone erected over a grave, to pre- 
serve the memory of the deceased. 

Tooth-piok, An instrument for cleaning the teeth 
of substances lodged between them. 

Toper, One who drinks to excess ; a drunkard ; 
a sot. 

Tortoise, A reptile inclosed in a case formed by 
two leathery or scaly shields, and having horny 
jaws in the place of teeth. 

Toucan, A bird of tropical America, remarkable 
for the large size of its bill. 
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Towel, A cloth used for wiping the hands and 
face. 

Tower, A lofty building much higher than broad, 
and variously shaped, standing alone or forming 
part of another edifice, as of a church, castle, &c. 

Tow-path, A path used by men or horses that 
tow boats. 

Toy-shop, A shop where toys are sold. 

Treadle, The part of a loom or other machine 
which is moved by the foot. 

Trestle, A movable frame or support for anything, 
consisting of three or four legs secured to a top- 
piece, and forming a sort of stool or horse. 



Trombone, A deep-toned brass instrument of the 
trumpet kind. 

Trowel, A mason's tool, used in spreading and 
dressing mortar, and breaking bricks. 

Truant, A pupil who stays away from school with- 
out leave. 

Trumpet, A wind instrument of mu^ic, often used 
in war and military exercises. 

Tucker, A sewing-machine attachment for tuck- 
ing. 

Tunnel, An artificial arch or passage under ground 
for railways, &c. 
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Tunny, A fish of the mackerel family^ but much 
larger. 

Turbine, A horizontal water-wheel, usually con- 
structed with a series of curved flats against > 
which the water strikes with direct impulse. 

Tupbot, A flat lish, with a body nearly circular. 

Turkey, A large gallinaceous fowl, a native of 
America. The flesh is highly valued for food. 

Turnip, A plant, much cultivated on account of 
its solid, bulbous root, which is valued as an 
article of food. 



Turnstile, A revolving frame in a foot-path; a 

turnpike. 
Turtle, A tortoise; often restricted to the large 

sea- tortoise. [&c. 

Tweezers, Small pincers used to pluck out hairs. 
Unload, To take the load from; to discharge a 

load or cargo. 
Unlock, To unfasten, as what is locked. 
Unpack, To open, as things packed. 
Unsheathe, To draw from the sheath or scabbardi 

as a sword. 
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Valise, A small satchel or case, for containing 
the clothes, &c., of a traveler. 

Valley, The space enclosed between ranges of hills 
or mountains. 

Vampire, A large species of bat found in tropical 
America. 

Vial, A small bottle, usually of glass; a phial. 

Village, A small inhabited place. 

Viper, One of a family of poisonous reptiles be- 
longing to the order of the snakes. 



Vulture, A rapacious bird belonging to the same 

order as the hawks and tlie owls. 
Wagon, A four-wheeled carriage ; especially^ one 

used for carrying freight. 
Waiter, One who waits; an attendant. 
Walrus, An aquatic mammal, resembling the 

seal and allied to it. 
Wash-board, A board with a fluted or ribbed 

surface on which clothes are rubbed in being 

washed. 
Washing, Act of one who washes. 
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Watch-house, A house in which a watch or guard 
is placed. 

Watchman, One who guards the streets of a city 
or building by night ; a watchman at rail-road 
crossings. 

Wax-wing, A bird about six or eight inches long. 
There are several beautiful species, so named be- 
cause most of them have small, oval, horny ap- 
pendages on the secondaries of the wings, of 
the color of red sealing wax. 

Weasel, A quadruped, about six inches in length, 
with a tail about two inches long. It is remark- 
able for its slender form and agile movements. 

Wheat-ear, An ear of wheat. 

Wheat-ear, A small bird common in Europe, and 



found in Greenland ; called also fallow-chat, 

or fallow-finch. 
Wheelwright, A man who makes wheels and 

wheel-carriages. 
Whitewash, To cover with a white liquid compo- 
sition, as with lime and water, &c. 
Whiting, A sea-fish, allied to the cod, valued on 

account of its delicacy and lightness as an 

article of food. 
Wicket, A small gate or door, especially one 

forming part of a larger door or gate. 
Wigwam, An Indian cabin or hut, of a conical 

shape, made of bark or mats. 
Wild-boar, An animal of the hog kind from 

which the domesticated swine is descended. 
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Wild-oat, An animal of the cat family, stronger 
and fiercer than the domestic cat, very destruc- 
tive to the smaller domestic animals. 

Willow, A tree of many species, most of which 
are characterized by slender pliant branches. 

Wind-gauge, A contrivance for showing the ve- 
locity of the wind. 



Windlass, A cylinder or roller for raising weights, 
turned by a crank or lever, with a rope or chain 
attached to the weight. 

Windmill, A mill turned by the wind. 

Window, An opening in the wall of a building 
for the admission of light and air, usually 
closed by glazed sashes, capable of being opened 
and shut. 
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Wine-glass, A small glass in which wine is drank. 

Woman, The female of the human race, especially 
when grown to adult years. 

Woodcock, A bird of the snipe family frequent- 
ing the thickest underwood, especially in the 
fall of the year. 



Wood -house, A house or shed in which wood is 
deposited and sheltered from the weather. 

Wood-pile, A lot of fire-wood thrown on a heap. 

Wood -screw, A screw made of iron, and fiir- 
nished with a sharp thread, for insertion in 
wood. 
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Work-box, A box for holding instruments or ma- 
terials for work. 

Worm -fence, A zigzag fence, made by placing 
the endi of the rails upon each other. 

Wounded, Hurt by violence, as by a cut, stab, 
shot and the like. 

Wringer, An instrument for forcing water out of 
anything, particularly for wringing water from 
clothes after they have been washed. 

Writing, Act or art of forming letters or charac- 
ters on paper, wood, stone, or other material. 

Xebec, A small three-masted vessel, used in the 
Mediterranean sea. 

Yard-stick, A stick three-feet in length, used as 
a measure of cloth, and the like. 



Zebra, A quadruped of Southern Africa, nearly 
as large as a horse, white, with numerous brown- 
ish black bands. 

ZebU| A small ruminant mammal of the bovine 
tribe, remarkable for its long, penduloas ears, 
and a fatty excrescence on the shoulders. 

Zibet, A small quadruped, somewhat resembling; 
the weasel. It inhabits both India and Africa. 

Zouave, One of an active and hardy body of sol- 
diers in the French service, originally Aral>s, 
but now composed of Frenchmen who wear the 
Arab dress. 

Zouaves, A body of soldiers who adopt the dress 
and drill of the zouaves. 
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Abacus, An instrument for performing arithme- 
tical calculations by means of sliding balls or 
counters. 

Acrobat, One who practices high vaulting, rope- 
dancing, &c. 

Adjutant, A very large species of stork, a native 
of India. 

Albatross, A very large, web-footed, sea-bird, 
found chiefly in the southern ocean. 

Alembic, A chemical vessel, usually of glass or 
metal, used in distillation. 

Alpaca, An animal of Peru, having long, fine, 
wooly hair ; a species of the llama. 



Ambulance, A two-wheeled or four-wheeled ve- 
hicle, designed for the conveyance of the 
wounded from a field of battle. 

Andiron, A utensil for supporting wood in a fire« 
place ; a fire-dog. 

Angel-flsh, A species of shark, taking its name 
from its pectoral fins, which are very large, and 
extend horizontally, like wings, when spread. 

Animals, Organized living beings, endowed with 
sensation and voluntary motion ; as horses, 
cows, deer, &:c. 

Ant-eater, An animal that feeds upon ants. 

Antelope, One of a group of ruminant quadrupeds, 
intermediate between the deer and goat. 
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Aqueduct, An artificial conduit for water. 

Balcony, A kind of gallery on the outside of a 
building. 

Bananas, The fruit of a species of the plantain- 
tree. 

Bare-headed, Having the head uncovered, either 

from respect or other cause. 
Bass-viol, A stringed instrument used for playing 

the bass ; the violoncello. 
Bathing-tub, A vessel for bathing. 



BatUe-ax, A kind of ax formerly used as an 

offensive weapon. 
Battlement, An indented parapet originally used 

only on fortifications. 
Bayonet, A short, pointed instrument of iron, 

fitted to a gun. 
Bay-window, A projecting window forming a bay 

or recess in a room. 
Bee-eater, A bird that feeds on bees. 
Bill-poster, One who post<« advertisements on 

walls, &c. 
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Binnacle, A box containing the compass of a ship, 
and a light to sho^r it at night. 

Blackberry, The berry of the bramble. 

Blunderbuss, A short gun, with a large bore, 
capable of holding a number of balls, and in- 

• tended to do execution without exact aim. 

Bobolink, The rice-bird, rice-bunting, or reed- 
bird ; an American singing-bird. 

Body-guards, Guards to protect or defend the 
person. 

Book-keeper, One who keeps accounts. 

Buffalo, A kind of wild ox found in most of the 



warmer countries of the eastern continent.^ 

BufftUOi is erroneously applied to the bison of 
North America. 

Burning-glass, A convex lens used for producing 

an intense heat by converging the sun's rays to a 

focus. 
Butterfly, An insect of different species, many 

have large and beautifully-colored wings. 
Button -hole. The hole in which a button is 

caught. 
Calabash, The fruit of the calabash-tree. 
Calioo, Printed cotton cloth, coarser than muslin. 
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CaliperSi Compasses with curved legs, for meas- 
uring the caliber, or diameter, of round bodies. 

Camp-meeting, A religious meeting, held chiefly 
by Methodists, in some retired spot, where 
they encamp for continuous devotion during some 
days. 

Canary, A small singing-bird of the finch 
family, a native of the Canary Islands. 

Candlestick, A utensil to hold a candle ; origin- 
ally it was a stick or piece of wood. 

CannonadOi The act of discharging cannon and 
throwing balls, by way of hostile attack. 



Cannon-ball, A ball usually rhade from cast iron, 
to be thrown from cannon. 

Canopy, A covering over a throne, or over a bed. 

Cantaloupe, A small, round, ribbed variety of 
muskmelon of a very delicate flavor. 

Capitol, The edifice occupied by a national or 
state legislature. 

Caravan, A company of travelers, pilgrims or 
merchants, traveling together for greater se- 
curity. 

Carpenter, An artificer who works on timber ; 
a framer and builder of houses and of ships. 

Cartridge-box, A case for cartridges. 
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Casting-net, A net which is cast and drawn, in 
distinction from a net that is set and left. 

Cataract, A great cascade or waterfall. 

Cavalry, Troops that serve on horseback, as dra- 
goons, light-horse, &c. 

Center- bit. An instrument turning on a projecting 
central point, for boring holes. 

Chandelier, A frame with branches to hold a num- 
ber of lights for the purpose of illumination. 

Chariot, A war car or vehicle. 

Checker- board, A board for playing checkers, or 
draughts. [chimneys. 

Chimney-sweep, One who sweeps and scrapes 



Cimeter, A short sword with a recurvative point, 

used by the Persians and Turks. 
Clarinet, A wind instrument, of the reed kind, 

the leading instrument in a military band. 
Clarion, A kind of trumpet whose note is clear 

and shrill. 
Clothes- wringer, A machine for wringing or press- 

2B 



Chimpanzee, The African orang-outang, a species 
of monkey which approaches most nearly to 
man. It is a native of Africa, and when full 
grown is from three to four feet high. 

Chinchilla, A small rodent animal, of the size of a 
large squirrel, chiefly remarkable for its fine 
fur. 

Christmas-tree, Usually some green tree, or a 
branch of one, fixed off with candies and 
toys, at Christmas for the children's amusement. 

Cigarette, A little cigar; a little fine tobacco 
rolled in paper for smoking. 
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ing water from clothes after they have been 

washed. 
Coal-scuttle, A utensil for holding coal. 
Coffee-mill, A small mill for grinding coffee. 
Coffee-pot, A covered pot in which coffee is 

boiled, or in which it is brought upon the table 

for drinking. 



Mi 
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Coffer-dam, An inclosure or box of timber placed 
in the bed of a river, or some like position, for 
tfe purpose of excluding the water during the 
construction of piers and similar works ; the 
water is pumped out of the boX| leaving the 
bottom dry. 



Cold-ohfoel, A kind of chisel of peculiar strength 
and hardness, for cutting cold metal. 

Collision, A striking together, as of two railroad 
trains. 

Conductori The person who has charge of a rail- 
road car or train. 

Copy-book, A book in which copies are written 
or printed for learners to imitate. 
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Cormoranti A genus of web-footed sea-birds, of 
the pelican family, characterized by great vo- 
racity. 

Corner-$tone, The stone which forms the comer 
of the foundation of an edifice. 

Coronet, An inferior crown worn by noblemen. 

Cotton-plant, A plant of several species, all grow- 
ing in warm climates, and bearing the cotton of 
commerce. 

Countersink, A tool for forming a cavity or de- 
pression for receiving the head of a screw. 

Cow-catcher, A strong wooden or iron frame in 
front of a locomotive-engine for catching or 
throwing off obstructions on a railway, such as 
cows, &c. 

PAGE 

Cupolti A spherical vault on the top of an edifice. 

Curry-oomb, An instrument for combing and 
cleaning horses. 

Cuttle-fish, A molluscous animal, having arms 
furnished with sucking-cups, by means of which 
it attaches itself tenaceously to other bodies. 
When pursued, it throws out a blackish liquor 
that darkens the water, enabling it to escape 
observation. 

Cylinder, A body of roller-like form, of which 
the longitudinal section is oblong, and the cross- 
section is circular. 

Demijohn, A glass vessel or bottle with a large 
body and small neck, inclosed in wicker-work. 

Diving-bell, A hollow vessel, sometimes bell- 
shaped, in which a person may descend into 
deep water. 



CrocodilOi A large reptile growing to the length 
of sixteen or eighteen feet. It inhabits the 
larger rivers of Africa and Asia, and lays its 
eggs, resembling those of a goose, in the sand, 
to be hatched by the heat of the sun. 

Crossout-saw, A saw managed by two men, one 
at each end, for cutting large logs crosswise. 

Cnioiblei A chemical vessel or melting pot, capa- 
ble of enduring great heat without injury. 

Cnioiflx, A cross with the figure of Christ cruci- 
fied upon it. 

Crucify, To fasten to a cross. 

Cucumber, A well-known plant and its fruit. 
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DominOi One of the twenty-eight pieces of ivory 
or other material, indented on the face with 
spots from one to double-six, used in playing 
games. 

Door-keeper, One who guards the entrance of a 
house or apartment. 

Dress-maker, A maker of gowns, or similar gar- 
ments ; a mantua-maker. 

Driving-wheel, A wheel that communicates ma 
tion ; the wheel of a locomotive, which, ad- 
hering to the track, communicates the power of 
the steam-engine to the vehicle. 

Ducking-stool, A stool or chair in which common 
scolds were formerly tied, and plunged into 
water, as a punishment. 

Dulcimer, A stringed instrument, played on with 
little sticks or metallic rods. 
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Dwelling-house, A house intended for residence, 
in distinction from a store, office, &c. 

Ear-trumpet, An instrument to aid in hearing. 

Eider-duck, A species of sea-duck, which breeds 
in remote northern regions, and produces an 
uncommonly fine down, which is an article of 
commerce. 



fl 



Elephant, A quadruped, characterized by a pro- 
boscis, and two large ivory tusks. They are 
the largest quadrupeds now existing. 

Emptying, Act of making empty ; as to empty a 
bag of wheat, &c. 

Encampment, The place where an army or com- 
pany is encamped ; a camp. 

Engineer, One who manages an engine. 
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Engraver, One who engraves. 

Engraving, An impression from an engraved 

plate ; a print. 
Envelope, The wrapper of a document, as of a 

letter. 



Epaulet, A badge worn on the shoulder by military 
and naval officers. 

Equator, A great circle on the earth's surface, 
everywhere equally distant from the two poles, 
and dividing the earth's surface into two hemis- 
pheres. 
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Escapement, The contrivance in a time-piece 
which connects the wheel-work with the pendu- 
lum or the balance, giving to the latter the im- 
pulse by which it is kept in vibration. 

Esquimau, An indian of any of the tribes inhab- 
iting arctic America and Greenland. 

Evening, The later part and close of the day, and 
the beginning of darkness or night. 

Factory, A building, or collection of buildings, 
appropriated to the manufacture of goods ; a 
manufactory. 

Fallow-deer, A species of deer, smaller than the 
stag, and most common in England, where it 
is often domesticated in the parks. 



Fan-blower, A wheel with vanes revolving rapidly 

to impel a current of air for any purpose. 
FandangOy A lively dance, much practiced in 

Spain and Spanish America. 
Ferry-boat, A boat for conveying passengers over 

streams and other narrow waters. 
Fiddie-stick, The bow with which a fiddler plays 

on a violin. 
Figure- heady The figure, statue, or bust, on the 

projecting part of the head of a ship. 
Finger-post, A post with a finger pointing, for 

directing passengers to the road ; a sign-post. 
Fire-cracker, A small paper cylinder charged 

with a preparation of gun powder, which, being 

lighted, explodes with a loud report. 
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Fire-engine, An hydraulic or forcing pump for 
throwing water to extinguish fires. 

Fisherman, One whose occupation is to catch 
fish. 

Flageolet, A small wind instrument, having a 
mouth-piece at one end, and six principal holes. 

Flamingo, A bird of a bright red color, having long 
legs and neck, and a beak bent down as if bro- 
ken. 

Rat-iron, An iron for smoothing cloth; a sad- 
iron. 

Ry-oatcher,. One of several species of birds, so 
named because they feed entirely on flies and 
other winged insects, which they catch as they 
fly. 

Flying-flsh, A fish which has the power of sus- 



taining itself in the air for a short time, by 

means of its long, pectoral fins. 
Foroing-pump, A kind of pump used to throw 

water to a distance, or to force it onward by 

the direct action of the piston. 
Frying-pan, A pan with a handle, used for frying 

meat and vegetables. 
Funeral, The procession of persons attending the 

burial of the dead. 
Furniture, Whatever must be supplied to a house, 

a room, or the like, to make it habitable, or 

convenient. 
Gabion, A hollow wicker cylinder filled with 

earth, and used in constructing parapets and 

temporary defenses. 
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Gable-roof, The sloping roof which forms a 
gable. 

Gallery, A long and narrow platform, often with 
raised seats, attached to one or more sides of 
the interior of a building, and supported by 
brackets or columns. 

Gas-burner, That part of a gas fixture where the 
gas is burned as it escapes from one or more 
minute orifices. [colonel. 

General, An officer having a rank above that of 



Gentleman, A common appellation by which men 
are addressed in popular assemblies, irrespective 
of their condition ; properly one of gentle or 
refined manners. 

Glass-blower, One whose business is to blow and 
fiishion glass. 

Goat-sucker, A nocturnal swallow something like 
the owl in appearance ; so called from the mis- 
taken notion that it sucks goats. 
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Qoffidola, A flat-bottomed pleasore-boat, a very 

long and narrow vessel, used at Venice, on the 

canals. 
Gooseberry, The fruit of a certain shrub, found 

in all temperate regions of the world. 
Gorilla, A large monkey, inhabiting the western 

shores of Africa. It is as large as a man, and 



is remarkable for its strength and ferocity. 

Govemor, A contrivance connected with mills, 
steam-engines, or other machinery, for main 
taining uniform velocity with a varying resis- 
tance. 

GmMhopper, A well-known jumping insect, 
which feeds on grass or leaves. 
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GuiHemot, A marine diving bird, allied to the 
penguins, auks, and divers, found in the North- 
em parts of Europe, Asia and America. 

Guillotine, A machine for beheading a person by 
the stroke of a heavy ax or cutter. Used in 
some countries in place of the gallows. 

Guinea-fbuvl, A fowl closely allied to the peacocks 
and to the turkeys, originally brought from 
Africa. 

Guinea-pig, A small Brazilian rodent, of a white 
color, with spots of orange and black. 

Halibut, A large sea-fish of the flat-fish kind, hav- 
ing a dark back and a white belly. 

Handkerchief, A cloth, for the purpose of wiping 
the face, &c. 

PAGE 

Honey-comb, A mass of cells, formed by bees, 
and used as repositories for their honey. 

Horte-blanket, A blanket to cover a horse. 

Humming-bird, A ver/ small bird remarkable for 
the metallic brilliancy of its plumage, and for 
its swift motion and noise of its wings in flight. 

Hunting-horn, A bugle ; a horn used to cheer the 
hounds in pursuit of game. 

Hurricane, A violent storm, characterized by the 
extreme fury of the wind and its sudden 
changes. 

Hyena, A carnivorous mammal of Asia and Afri- 
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Jerboa, A small, jumping, rodent animal, having 
very long hind legs and a long tail. It burrows 
in the ground. 

Jewelry, Jewels in general, as finger-rings, ear- 
rings, breast-pins, watch-chains, &c. 

Kangaroo, A ruminating, marsupial animal, 
found in Australia and the neighboring islands. 
Hf^ Marsupial^ Having a pouch for carrying the im- 
mature young. 

Kettle-drum, A drum made of a copper vessel, 
usually hemispherical, or shaped like a kettle, 
covered with parchment. 

Kingfisher, A bird inhabiting the borders of 
streams, and lives on fish, which it takes by 
darting down on its prey in the water. 



Hand-organ, A portable organ played by means 
of a cylinder set with pins and staples, and 
turned with a crank. 

HarlequiRi A bufibon, dressed in party-colored 
clothes ; a merry-andrew. 

Haversack, A bag or case, in which a soldier car- 
ries his rations when on a march. 

Haymaking, The business of cutting grass and cur- 
ing it for fodder. 

Hippodrome, A circus, or place in which horse- 
races and chariot-races are performed. 

Hobby-horse, A small wooden horse with rockers, 
or stick on which boys ride. 
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ca, allied to the dog. Its habits are nocturnal, 
and it generally feeds on carrion. 

Ice-wagon, A wagon used in serving ice. 

Instruments, Contrivances by which musical 
sounds are produced. 

Introduce, To bring to be acquainted. 

Invalid, A person who is weak and infirm ; a per- 
son sickly or indisposed. 

Jaguar, A carnivorous animal often called the 
American tiger. It is found from Brazil to 
Texas. 

Japanese, A native or inhabitant of Japan. 

« 
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Lager-beer, A German beer ; so called from its 

being laid up or stored for some months before 

used. 
Lead-pencil, An instrument used for writing and 

drawing. 
Leyden-jar, A glass jar or bottle used to ace umulate 

electricity ; so named from having been invent- * 

ed in Ley den, Holland. 
Lightning-rod, A metallic rod erected to protect 

buildings from lightning. 
Log-cabin, A log house. 
Looking-glass, A glass which reflects the form of 

the person who looks upon it ; a mirror. 

Lumber-yard, A place where lumber is piled up 
and kept for sale. 
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Machinist, A constructer of machines and engines. 

Mackerel, A marine fish, spotted with blue, and 
largely used for food. It is found in the North 
Atlantic. 

Magician, One skilled in magic. 

Manaard-roof, A kind of roof formed with an 
upper and under set of rafters; also called curb- 
roof. 

Martingale, A strap fastened to a horse's girth, 
passing between his fore legs, and ending in 
two rings, through which the reins pass. 

Maasacre, The killing of human beings by indis- 
criminate slaughter ; cold-blooded destruction 
of life, as formerly practiced by the Indians on 
white people. 



Meerschaum-pipe, A tobacco-pipe made of a fine 
white clay, consisting of one part each of mag- 
nesia, silica, and water. When first taken out 
it is soft, and makes lather like soap. 

Messenger, One who bears a message or an errand. 

Microscope, An optical instrument, consisting of 
a. lense, or combination of lenses for examining 
objects which are too minute to be viewed by 
the naked eye. 

Milk-wagon, A wagon used in serving milk. 

Mocking-bird, A singing-bird of North America 
remarkable for its exact imitations of the notes 
of other birds. 

Monkey-wrench, A wrench or spanner having a 
movable jaw. 
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Monogram, A character or cipher composed of 
one, two, or more letters, interwoven, being an 
abbreviation of a name. 

Monument, A building, pillar, stone, or the like, 
erected to preserve the remembrance of a per* 
son, event, action, &c. 

Mucilage, An aqueous solution of gum. 

Music- box. An automatic instrument composed 
of a comb, metal tongues, and pins, which act 
in a manner similar to a hand-organ. 

Music-stand, A wooden or metal frame for hold- 
ing the music convenient for musicians. 

Music-stool, A revolving stool used as a seat 
while playing the piano, &c., and generally con- 



structed so it can be raised or lowered by means 

of a screw. 
Nightingale, A small bird that sings at night. It 

is celebrated for its vocal powers. 
Obelisk, A four-sided pillar, tapering as it rises, 

and cut off at the top in the form of a flat 

pyramid. 
Opossum, An aninaal of several species of mar- 
supial quadrupeds found in America. 
Orchestra, A band of instrumental musicians. 
Oriole, A bird of several species, allied to the 

thrushes, having plumage of a golden-yellow, 

mixed with black. 
Overcoat, A coat worn over the other clothing ; 

a great-coat. 
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Pantograph, An instrument for copying on the 
same, or on a reduced or enlarged scale. 

Pantomime, A theatrical entertainment given in 
a dumb show. 

Parachute, A contrivance somewhat in the form 
of an umbrella, by means of which anything may 
be sent down from a balloon without danger of 
too rapid motion. 

Peccary, An animal about the size and shape of 
a small hog, but having a white ring around 
the neck. They are found from Arkansas to 
Brazil. 

Pedestal, The base or foot of a column, statue, 
vase, lamp, or the like. 

Pediment, The triangular or arched ornamental 
£u:ing of a portico, or a similar decoration over 
doors, windows, gates, and the like. 



Pelloan, A large, webb-footed water-fowl remark- 
able for its enormous bill, to the lower ^dgt of 
which is attached a pouch, capable of holding 
many quarts of water. 

Pendulum, A body so suspended from a fixed 
point as to swing freely to and fro by the alter- 
nate action of gravity and momentum 

Pepper-box, A small box, for sprinkling pepper 
on food. 

Photograph, A picture produced or printed on 
chemically prepared paper, by the action of sun- 
light. 

Piano, A musical instrument, consisting of a series 
of wires of graduated length, thickness and ten- 
sion, struck by hammers moved by keys. 

Picture-fhunei Any kind of case or structure for 
admitting, inclosing, or supporting, as a picture. 
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Pig-iron, Iron in pigs, or oblong bars, as it comes 
from the smelting furnace. 

Pillory, A frame of wood erected on posts, with 
movable boards and holes, through which the 
head and hands of a criminal were formerly put, 
to punish him. 

Pine*apple, A tropical plant and its fruit ; — so 
called from the resemblance of the latter in shape 
and external appearance to the cone of the pine 
tree. 

PInnaole, A slender turret, or part of a building 
elevated above the main building. 

Pooket-book, A small book, or case, used for car- 
rying money and papers in the pocket. 

Porcupine, A rodent quadruped furnished with 
spines or sharp prickles, which are capable of 
being erected at pleasure. When attacked, he 
rolls his body into a round form, in which 



position the prickles are presented in every 
direction to the enemy. 

Portcullis, A frame-work of timber, each pointed 
with iron, hung over the gateway of a fortified 
town, to be let down to prevent the entrance 
of an enemy. 

Po8t-offlce, A governmental office, where letters 
are received and distributed. 

Potato, A well-known plant, and its tuber, largely 
used for food. 

Powder-horn, A flask or horn in which gun-pow- 
der is carried by sportsmen. 

Prickly-pear, A species of Cactus, destitute of 
leaves, covered with spines, and consisting of 
flattened joints inserted upon each other. 

Printing- pre88, A press for printing books, news- 
papers, handbills, and the like. 
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Prisoner, One who is under arrest or in custody, 
whether in prison or not ; a captive. 

Rarmigan, A bird of the grouse family. Ptar- 
migans haunt the lofty heights of mountainous 
countries in Europe, Asia and America. 

Puppet-8how, A mock drama performed by pup- 
pets moved by wires or strings. 

Pyramid, A solid body or edifice standing on a 
triangular, square, or polygonal base, and ter- 
minating in a point at the top. 

Ratchet-wheel, A circular wheel, having angular 
teeth, by which it may be moved forward, as by 
a lever and catch, or pawl, into which a pawl 
may drop to prevent the wheel from running 
back. 



Rattle-enake, A poisonous snake having a series 

of horny joints at the end of the tail which 

make a rattling sound, whence the name. 
Reetaurant, An eating house. 
Rockaway, A low, four-wheeled, two seated 

pleasure-carriage, with full standing top. 
Rolling-mill, A mill furnished with heavy rollers, 

through which heated metal is passed, to form 

it into sheets, bars or rails, &c. 
Rolling-pin, A cylindrical piece of wood to roll 

out paste or dough with. 
Rope-dancer, One who walks or dances on a 

rope extended through the air. 
Rope-ladder, A ladder made of ropes. 
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Runaway, One who flees from restraint, as a 
horse, &c. 

Saddie-bagt, Bags united by straps for transpor- 
tation on horseback, one bag being placed on 
each side. 

Safety-lamp, A lamp surrounded with acylinder of 
wire gauze, to give light in mines, without 
the danger of setting fire to inflammable gases. 

Safety-valve, A valve fitted to the boiler, which 
opens and lets out the steam when the pressure 
within becomes too great for safety. 

Sand-piper, A wading bird of the snipe family. 
It inhabits sea-shores and marine marshes. 

School-teacher, A man or woman who presides 
over and teaches a school. 
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Scorpion, A sort of spider, having an elongated 
body, terminated by a long, slender tail formed 
of six joints, the last of which terminates in a 
very acute sting, which effuses a venomous 
liquid. 

Screw-driver, An instrument for turning screws, 
resembling a blunt chisel. 

Sea-lion, A seal of large dimensions, as the sea- 
elephant ; — especially applied to certain large, 
earless seals, with manes somewhat like those of 
the lion. 

Serenade, Music performed in the open air at 
night in compliment to some person. 

Sheep-ehearing, Act of shearing sheep. 

Shoemaker, One who makes shoes and boots. 
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Shoilld6r-8trapi A. narrow strap worn on the 
shoulder of a commissioned officer, indicating, 
by suitable devices, the rank he holds. 

Shower-bath, A bath in which the water is show- 
ered upon the person, by some contrivance 
from above. 

Side-saddle, A saddle for a woman to sit upon 
when on horseback. 

Silhouette, A representation of the outlines of an 
object filled in with a black color. 

Skeleton, The united system of tissues that give 
support and protection to the softer parts, and 
transfer motion in an organized body, as bones, 
shells, the woody tissue of leaves, and the like. 



Somerset, A leap in which a person turns with his 

heels over his head, and lights upon his feet. 
Spectacle, An optical instrument used to assist or 

correct some defect of vision. 
Steam-boiler, A boiler for generating steam, or 

for subjecting objects to the operation of steam. 
Stickle-back, A small fish ; — so called from the 

spines which arm their back, ventral fins, and 

other parts. 
Stone-cutter, One whose occupation is to cut or 

hew stones. 
Strawberry, A plant and its fruit of many 

varieties. 
Studio, The workshop of an artist. 
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Sun-bonnet, A bonnet projecting in front of the 
face worn as a protection against the rays of the 
sun. 

Surveyor, One who measures land, or practices 
the art of surveying. 

Table-spoon, One of the larger or largest spoons 
used at the table. 

Tambourine, A shallow drum, with only one skin, 
and played on with the hand, and having bells 
at the sides. 

Tea-kettle, A kettle in which water is boiled for 
making tea. 

Telegraph, An apimratus, or process, for commu- 
nicating intelligence rapidly between distant 
points, by the medium of electricity conducted 
on wires adjusted to poles. 
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Torpedo, An engine or machine used for destroy- 
ing ships by blowing them up. 

Traveler, One who travels in any way. 

Triangle, A bar of steel bent into the form of a 
triangle, and struck with a small rod. 

Trumpeter, One who sounds a trumpet. 

Trundle-bed, A low bed that is moved on little 
wheels, that it can be pushed under a higher bed. 

Tuning-fork, A steel instrument consisting of two 
prongs and a handle, which, being struck, 
gives a certain fixed tone; used for tuning in- 
struments, or for ascertaining the pitch of tones. 

Turn-table, A large revolving platform, for turn- 
ing railroad cars, locomotives, &c., in different 
directions. 

Turtle-dove, A gallinaceous bird; — called also 
turtle-pigeon. Its note is plaintive and tender. 
It is celebrated for the constancy of its effection. 



Telescope, An optical instrument employed in 
viewing distant objects, as the heavenly bodies. 

Theatre, A house for the exhibition of dramatic 
performances ; a playhouse. 

Tobacco, A plant, a native of America, much 
used for smoking and chewing, and in snuff. 
As a medicine, it is narcotic, emetic, and ca- 
thartic. 

Toggle-joint, An elbow or knee joint, consisting 
of two bars so connected that they may be 
brought into a straight line, and made to pro- 
duce a great endwise pressure. 

Tomahawk, A kind of war-hatchet used by the 
American Indians. It was originally made of 
stone, but afterwards of iron. 

Torpedo, A species of ray, having electric power. 
It is also called cramp-fish, 
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Umbrella, A shade or screen, carried in the hand 
for sheltering the person from the rays of the 
sun, or from rain or snow. 

Unicom, An animal, probably fabulous, mention- 
ed by ancient Grecian and Roman authors as a 
native of India, and being described as resem- 
bling a horse, with one horn. Although the 
descriptions of the Unicorn given by ancients 
are very unlike the Indian Rhinocerous, yet 
probably that animal was the origin of them all. 

Unlon-Jaok, A small flag containing only the 
union, without the fly. 

Valentine, A letter containing professions of love 
or affection, sent by one young person to 
another on St. Valentine's day ; also comic 
pictures are used as valentines, either as jokes or 
for malice. 
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Verbena, A genus of plant, of which several 
species are extensively cultivated, some for their 
lemon-scented, fragrant foliage, and others for 
the great beauty of their flowers. 

Veetibule, An antechamber between the hall and 
the outer doors. 

Viaduct, A structure of considerable magnitude, 
for carrying a railroad across a valley or river. 

Violin, An instrument with four strings, played 
with a bow ; a fiddle. 

Volcano, A mountain from which lava, steam, 
sulphureous gases, and the like, are ejected. 

Water-fall, A fall or perpendicular descent of 
the water of a river or stream, or a descent near- 
ly perpendicular ; a cascade ; a cataract. 



Water-mark, A mark indicating the height to 
which water has risen, or at which it has stood. 

Water-mill, A mill whose machinery is ^noved by 
water. 

Water-pot, A vessel for holding or conveying 
water, or for sprinkling water on cloth in bleach- 
ing, or on plants, &c. 

Water-ram, A machine by means of which water 
is raised by the momentum of a larger stream 
than the one which is raised ; an hydraulic ram. 

Water-apout, A tornado or whirlwind, usually 
observed on the sea, drawing up columns of 
water. 

Water-wheel, Any wheel for propelling machinery 
or other purpose, that is made to rotate by the 
direct action of water. 
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Wax-candle, A candle made of wax. 
Weathercock, A vane, or weather vane ; — so 

called because originally often in the figure of a 

cock. 



Whale-flahing, The act of capturing or killing 
the whale, which is done by harpooning 

Wheelbarrow, A light frame with a box for con- 
veying articles, supported by one wheel, and 
rolled by a single person. 

Whippletree, The bar to which the traces or tugs 
of a harness are fastened ; a whiffletree. 

Whip-poor-will, An American bird, allied to the 
nighthawk and nightjar, so called from its note, 
or the sounds of its voice. 



Whitewaaher, One who whitewashes. 
Wilderneaa, A tract of land or region uncultivated 

and uninhabited by human beings, whether a 

forest or a wide, barren plain j a wild. 
Window-shade, A shade for windows to keep the 

sun out, and regulate the light desired in a 

room. 
Wolverine, A carnivorous mammal ; the glutton. 
Woodpecker, A climbing bird of many species. 

It has a strong bill, and pecks holes in the 

wood or bark of trees in pursuit of insects. 
Zodiac, An imaginary belt in the heavens, in the 

middle of which is the ecliptic, or sun's path. 
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Accordion, A small keyed wind instrument, whose 
tones are generated by the play of wind upon 
metallic reeds. 

Aeronaut, An aerial ; a balloonist. 

Alligator, A large carnivorous amphibious rep- 
tile, of the Saurian family, peculiar to America. 

J$^^Saurian, An animal of the order of repTiles which 
includes all that are covered with scales, and h^ve four 
legs as a lizard. 

Aquarium, A globe or tank of glass for keeping 
alive aquatic animals. 

Armadillo, An animal peculiar to South America, 
and having the body encased in an armor com- 
posed of small bony plates. 

Barometer, An instrument for determining the 
weight or pressure of the atmosphere, and hence 



the changes of the weather, or height of any 
ascent. 

Baatinado, A punbhment among the Turks, 
Chinese and others, consisting of beating an 
offender on the soles of his feet. 

Battering-ram, An engine used to beat down the 
walls of besieged places. 

Caaaowary, A large bird, resembling the ostricn, 
and, next to it, the largest living bird. 

Caterpillar, The larve or larval state of a butterfly. 

Cemetery, A graveyard ; a churchyard. 

Chameleon, A lizard-like reptile, whose color 
changes more or less with the color of the 
objects about it, or with its temper wneL dis- 
turbed. 
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Chimney-swailow, A kind of swallow which lives 

in chimneys. 
Compoaing-stioky An instrument of adjustable 

width in which types are arranged into words 

and lines. 
Concertina, A small musical instrument of the 

accordion species. 
Copying -press, A machine for taking by pressure, 

an exact copy of any manuscript recently 

written. 
Distillery, The building and works where distill- 
ing is carried on. 
Dormer-window, A window placed vertically on 

the incline plane of the roof of a house. 
Dromedary, A species of camel having one bunch 



Lammergeyer, A vulture of the Eastern hemis- 
phere, remarkable for having the neck covered 
with feathers like the true eagles, and like them, 
seeking for food in a predatory manner, instead 
of living on carrion. 

Locomotive, A wheel-carriage supporting and 
driven by a steam-engine, and used to convey 
goods or passengers, or to draw railway car- 
riages or care. 

Magic-lantern, A lantern by which specially pre- 
pared pictures may be reflected against the wall, 
or any white surface. 

Menagerie, A collection of wild or exotic animals, 
kept for exhibition. 

Opera -glass, A small spy-glass for viewing the 
performance of plays, &c. 

Periwinkle, A mollusk, having a turbinated shell. 



or protuberance on. the back, in distinction 

from the Bactrian Camei, which has two 

bunches. 
Express-wagon, A wagon on which express goods 

are delivered and collected. 
Flying-buttress, A contrivance in masonry for 

strengthening a part of a building which rises 

above the rest. 
Flying-squirrel, A squirrel having an expansive 

skin on each side, reaching from the fore to the 

hind legs, by which it is borne up in leaping. 
Gasometer, A gas-holder or reservoir. 
Hurdy-gurdy, A stringed instrument of music, 

whose sounds are produced by the friction of a 

wheel and regulated by the fingers. 
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Sewing-machine, A machine to sew on, of which 

there are many different makes. 
Stereoscope, An optical instrument for giving to 

pictures the appearance of solid forms, as seen 

in nature. 
Suspension-bridge, A bridge suspended on wire 

cables, passing over piers or towers and firmly 

fixed at their extremities. 
Theodolite, An instrument, variously constructed, 

used especially in surveying. 
Thermometer, An instrument for measuring tem- 
perature, founded on the principal that changes 



Photographing, The act of producing pictures of 
objects by the action of light on chemically 
prepared surfaces. 

Phrenology, The theory that the mental faculties 
are shown on the surface of the head or skull. 

Rhinoceros, A thick-skinned mammal, nearly 
allied to the elephant, the hippopotamus, the 
tapir, &c., and characterized by having a very 
strong horn (sometimes two) on his nose. 

Salamander, A reptile having some affinities 
with the lizard, but more with frogs. 

Screw-propeller, The screw, or spiral-bladed 
wheel, used in the propulsion of steam-vessels. 

Sea-elephant, A species of seal, of great size, and 
remarkable for the prolongation of the nose, in 
the male, into an erectile, soft, elastic snout. 
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of temperature in bodies are accompanied by 
proportional changes in their volume or dimen- 
sions. 

Thrashing-machine, A machine to thrash with. 

Transparency, A picture or lettering on thin 
cloth, glass, or the like, to be viewed by natura. 
or artificial light, which shines through it. 

Vegetables, The fruit of different plants, as 
turnips, onions, radishes, &c. 

Velocipede, A light road-carriage for a single 
person. 
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UNCLASSIFIED WORDS. 



Apple-parer, A machine to pare apples with. 

Battery, An apparatus for generating galvanic 
electricity. 

Barber'8-pole, The offices of bdrber and surgeon 
were formerly filled by one individual, having 
for a sign a pK)le surmounted by a basin for 
catching the blood in blood-letting, or for 



Bioyol6, A two-wheeled velocipede; especially, 
one having a very large wheel above which is 
the seat for the rider, and one quite small fol- 
lowing behind. 

Circular-saw, A disk of steel with saw teeth upon 
its periphery, and revolved on an arbor. 

Electric- bell, A bell that rings by electricity. 

Electric -light, A specially constructed lamp that 
emits a powerful light by a current of electricity 
passing through it. 

Elevator, A mechanical contrivance for lifting 
grain, goods or persons to an upper floor. 

Qambrel-8tick, A stick crooked like a horse's leg, 
used by butchers in suspending animals which 
have been slaughtered for the purpose of dress- 
ing and weighing them. 

Newsboy, A boy who carries and delivers news- 
papers. 

Pawnbroker, One who lends money on pledge, 
or the deposit of goods. The sign of the three 
golden balls took its origin from three gilded 
pills, used as a coat-ofrarms by the Medici 
family, in token of their profession of medicine. 
They were rich merchants of a Florentine 



lathering those who were to be shaved, and with 
two spiral ribbons painted around it to represent 
the two bandages, one for twisting around the 
arm previous to bleeding, and the other foi 
binding. Since the two professions have taken 
different paths, the stripes have been retained, 
with an unconsciously unpleasant suggestion. 
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family who lent money. The Lombards were 
the first to* lend money in England. 

Radiatori That part of a heating apparatus the 
use of which is to radiate heat. 

Type-writer, An instrument for writing by means 
of type, in which the operator makes use of a 
sort of key-board in order to obtain the impres- 
sions of the type upon paper. 

Telephone, An instrument for reproducing sounds, 
especially articulate speech, at a distance by the 
aid of electricity or electro-magnetism. It con- 
sists essentially of a device by which currents of 
electricity, produced by the sounds, and exactly 
corresponding in duration and intensity to the 
vibrations of the air which attend them, are 
transmitted to a distant station, and there, act- 
ing on suitable mechanism, reproduces similar 
sounds by repeating the vibrations. 

Weather-signals, The white flag signifies fair or 
clear weather. The blue rain or snow. The 
triangular black, has reference only to tempera- 
ture, if hoisted above the white or blue, it indi- 
cates warmer weather, if below or under, cooler. 
The white, with black square in the middle, is 
hoisted on the approach of a cold wave. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF IMPORTANT INVENTIONS 

Showing Date of Invention and Name of Inventor. 



Air-brake — 1874 — Westinghouse. 

Air-gun — 1595 — Marin. 

Air-pump — 654 — Otto von Gucricke. 

Anchor — 594 B. C. — Anacharsis. 

Anemometer — 1 709 — Wolfius. 

Balloon — 1 783 — Montgolfier. 

Barometer — 1643 — Evangelista Tomcelli. 

Bellowe — 539 B. C. — Anacharsis the Scythian. 

Camera Obscure — 1297 — Roger Bacon. 

Cannon — about 618 B. C. — Chinese. 

Clock — nth century 

Compase — about 11 15 B.C. — Chinese 
Dial — 550 B. C. — Anaxmander. 

Diving-I>ell — 1509 

Electric Clock — 1840 — Wheatstone. 
Electric Light— ^1813 — Sir Humphrey Davy. 
Electrotype — 1837— Spencer & Jacobi. 
Engraving— about 1000 B. C. — Chinese. 
Fire-arme — 1364 — Inventor unknown. 
Fire-engine — 1657— Hautsch. 
Gae — 1600-1625 — Van Helmont. 
Gaa-meter — 1815— Clegg. 
Gunpowder — 1320 — Barthold Schwartz. 
Hydraulic Preee — 1796 — Joseph Bramah. 
Hydraulic Ram — 1797 — Montgolfier. 



Kaleidoscope — 1814 — David firewster. 
Lightning-conductor — 1 752 — Benjamin Franklin. 
Lithography — 1798 — Alois Senefelder. 
Locomotive — 1 759 — Watt. 
Matches— 1 82 7— Walker. 
Microscope — 1590 — Zacharias Jansen. 
Organ — 220-100 B. C. — Archimedes & Ctesibus. 
Phonograph — 1877 — Thomas A. Edison. 
Photography — 1802 — Thomas Wedgwood. 
Pianoforte — 1 7 1 4 — Bartolommeo Christofali. 
Pneumatic Railway— 1835— Henry Pinkers. 
Cotton Gin— 1793— Eli Whitney. 
Printing — 1438 — ^Johann Gutenberg. 
Railroad — 1672 — Beaumont. 
Sewing-machine — 1841 — Elias Howe. 
Steamboat — 1807 — Robert Fulton. 
Steam-engine — 1763 — James Watt. 
Telegraph — 1837 — Samuel F. B. Morse. 
Telephone — 1877 — Elisha Gray, A Graham Bell, 

C. A. Dolbear, Thomas A. Edison. 
Telescope — 1608 — Hans Lippersheim, Jacob 

Adriansz. 
Thermometer — 1609 — Drebbel, Sanctorius. 
Torpedo — 1777 — David Bushnell. 

Watch— 1477 



ORIGIN OF ORCHARD AND GARDEN FRUITS. 



Almond, 9 varieties, native of North Africa, and 

Asia. 
Apple, 1,570 varieties, originally the Crab, native 

in most countries of Europe. In A. D. 59 only 

twenty- two varieties were known. 
Apricot, Native of Arabia and central Asia. 
Banana, Native of the East. 
Blackberry, 30 varieties, native of Europe and 

America. 
Butternut, Native of America. 
Cherry, 209 varieties, brought to Italy in 73 B.C. 

from Asia-Minor. 
Citron, Brought to Europe from Media. 



Cranberry, 3 varieties, a native of the northern 

portion of both hemispheres. 
Cucumber, Native of Asia. 
Currant, 27 varieties, a native of Brittain and 

North of Europe. 
Egg-plant, Native of Africa, brought to England 

in 1597. 
Fig, 15 varieties, native of Asia. 
Gooseberry, 81 varieties, native of Europe and 

North of Asia. 
Grape, 232 varieties, native probably of Persia. 
Hickory-nut, Native of America. 
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Lemon, Supposed to have been introduced into 
Europe during the Crusades. 

MeiOHy Or Cantaloupe^ nativity uncertain, prob- 
ably from Persia. 

Mulberryi 7 varieties, native of Persia. 

Orangey 10 varieties, thought to have been 
brought to Europe by the Moors. 

Peaoh| 239 varieties, native of Persia and China. 

Pear, 1,087 varieties, common in Syria, Egypt, 
and Greece. Pliny in the ist century boasts of 
36 varieties cultivated by the Romans,- but 
unconsciously admits their lack of perfection. 

Pineapple, Native of tropical America. 



Plum, 297 varieties, supposed to cooae originally 

from Asia Minor. 
Pumpkin, Nationality uncertain. 
Quinces, 10 varieties, native of Austria and other 

parts of Europe. 
Raspberries, 88 varieties, introduced into the 

south of E!tirope from Mount Ida in Asia Minor. 
Strawberry, 257 varieties, native of temperate 

latitudes of both hemispheres ; the name sui>- 

posed to come from the practice of placing 

straw between the plants to protect the fruit. 
Tomato, Native of South America. 
Water-melon, 15 varieties, native of the warm 

climates of the old world. 



HISTORICAL EVENTS. 




1492. — Columbus' first voyage begins Aug. 3, 
lands at San Salvador Oct. 12. 

1493. — Columbus' second voyage. 

1494. — Columbus discovers Jamaica. 

1497. — Cabots discover Newfoundland and main- 
land of America. 

1498. — Columbus' third voyage; reaches America. 

1499. — Ojeda and Amerigo Vespucci reach Amer- 
ica proper. 

1500. — Pinzon discovers Brazil. 

1 50 1. — Columbus returns in chains, 

1502. — Columbus' fourth voyage. 

1506. — Columbus dies May 20. 

15 13. — Balboa discovers the Pacific Sept. 25. 

15 1 9. — Cortez takes Mexico, Nov. 

1522. — Ship of Magellan's squadron first circum- 
navigates the globe. 

1534. — Luther's Bible finished. 

1 5 41. ^De Soto discovers the Mississippi. 

1 56 1.— Tobacco introduced into Europe. 

1584. — ^Virginia colonized. 

1585. — Raleigh makes first English settlement in 
Virginia at Roanoke. 

1604. — French settle in Canada. 

1607. — ^Jamestown, Virginia, settled. 

161 2. — Sanctorius applies the pendulum to clock- 
work. 

1 614. — Dutch built Manhattan, now New York. 
Settlement begun in New England. Dutch 
settle New Jersey. 

1 61 6. — Harvey discovers circulation of the blood 
about this time. 

1619. — Slavery introduced into Virginia. 

1620. — Mayflower ^\^ from Delft, Sept. 6, arrives 
a* New England, Dec. 11. 

1027. — Swedes and Dutch settle Delaware. 



1628. — Boswell settles Massachusetts. 

1629. — Lord Baltimore settles Maryland. 

1635. — Harvard College, Mass., founded. 

1639. — First printing press at Cambridge, Mass. 

1664. — English take New York. 

1681. — Pennsylvania granted to William Penn 
March 4. 

1682. — Quakers settle Pennsylvania. 

1 701. — Yale College founded. 

1 7 10. — First post-office in Massachusetts. 

1720. — ^Tea introduced into Massachusetts. 

1767. — England imposes the Tea Tax. 

1768. — General Gage arrives at Boston with 
British troops. 

1774. — Congress opens at Philadelphia, Sept. 5 ; 
closes Oct. 26. 

1775. — Battle of Lexington, April 19. Washing- 
ton Commander-in-chief of Continental army, 
June 5. Battle of Bunker hill, June 17. 

1776. — Declaration of Independence of the 
United States July 4. 

1777.— National flag of the United States adopted 
June 14. Dr. Dodd executed for forgery June 
27. Battle of Brandywine Sept. 11. Gen. 
Howe takes Philadelphia Sept. 27. 

1780. — ^Andr^ executed, Oct. 2. Washington 
takes Yorktown, Oct. 19. 

1783. — Washington resigns his commission^ De- 
cember 23. 

1785. — ^John Adams first embassador of the 
United States to England. 

1787. — Constitutional convention at Philadelphia. 

1789. — Washington first President of United 
States. 

1790. — Seat of Government at Philadelphia. 
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1 793. — Washington re-elected President of United 

States March 4. 
1796. — ^Washington resigns, Sept. 6. 
1797. — ^John Adams, President United States. 
1799. — Washington died Dec. 14. 
1 801. — Thonias Jefferson, President of United 

States. 
1805. — Thomas Jefferson re-elected President. 
1809. — ^James Madison, President of the United 

States. 
181 2. — ^The United States declares war against 

Great Britain June 18. 
181 3. — James Madison's second term as President. 
1817. — James Monroe, President of United States. 
182 1. — ^James Monroe, re-elected President. Rise 

of the Slavery agitation in the United States. 
1823. — ^Joseph Smith originates Mormonism. 
1825. — John Quincy Adams, President of United 

States. 
1829. — Andrew Jackson, President of United 

States. 
1833. — Andrew Jackson re-elected President. 
1835. — Texas revolts agains Mexico. 
1837. — Martin Van Buren, President of United 

States. 
1841. — Gen. Harrison, President of United 

States. 
1844. — First telegraph line in the United States. 
1845. — ^James ELnox Polk,- President of United 

States. Mexico declares war against the United 

States. 
1847. — Gen. Scott takes Mexico, Sept. 14, Mor- 
mons found Salt Lake city. 
1848. — Gold found in California. Treaty between 

Mexico and United States, May 19. 
1849. — Gen. Taylor, President of United States. 
1853. — Gen. Pierce, President of United States. 
1855. — Niagara Suspension Bridge completed. 
1857— James Buchanan, President of United 

States. Attempt to lay Atlantic telegraph 

cable fails. 
1858. — Atlantic cable completed; first message 

received Aug. 20. 



1861. — ^Abraham Lincoln, President of United 
States, Confederates take Fort Sumter, Apr. 
12, 13. Southern ports blockaded, Apr. 19. 
Confederate Congress meets at Richmond. 
First battle of Bull Run, July 21. Jefferson 
Davis President of Confederate States Nov. 30. 

1862. — Battle of Bull Run Aug. 20; of South 
Mountain, Sept. 14; at Antietam, Sept. 17; 
Battle of Fredericksburg, Dec. 13. 

1863. — Emancipation Proclamation, Jan. i. Gen. 
Grant takes Vicksburg, July 4. Battles of 
Gettysburg, July 1-3. 

1864. — Federals hold Atlanta, Sept. 2. Gen. 
Sherman holds Savannah, Dec. 21. 

1865. — President Lincoln enters on a second term 
of office. Gen. Grant takes Richmond, April 
3. General Lee surrenders, Apr. 9. Lincoln 
assassinated Apr. 14. President Jefferson Davis 
captured. May 10 ; end of civil war. Slavery 
abolished in the United States. 

1868. — President Johnson impeached, Feb. 25. 

1869. — Gen. Grant President of United States. 
Pacific Railway completed. 

187 1. — Chicago burned. 

1873. — ^^^ Grant re-elected President. 

1876. — Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, 
opened May 10. 

1877. — United States Electoral Commission ap- 
pointed Jan. 30. Rutherford B. Hayes declared 
President of United States. Great railroad 
strike in the United States. 

1879. — United States resumes specie payment, 
Jan. I. 

1881. — James A. Garfield President of United 
States. Attempted assassination of President 
Garfield, July 2 ; died Sept. 19. 

1882. — Guiteau hung, June 30. 

1883. — New York and Brooklyn Bridge opened. 
May 24. Two cent letter postage goes into 
effect throughout the United States. 

i884.--Opening of " World's Fair and Cotton 
Centennial Exposition" in New Orleans, De- 
cember 16. 

1885. — Grover Cleveland, President of United 
States. 



PRACTICAL AND USEFUL MEASURES. 



100 pounds flour or grain, t cental. 

100 pounds nails, i keg. 

100 pounds rasins, i cask. 

100 pounds dry fish, i quintal. 

196 pounds flour, i barrel. 

aoo pounds pork, beef, or fish in brine, i barrel. 



280 pounds salt at works, i barrel. 
1000 ounces of water, i cubic foot. 
32 pounds make one bushel of oats. 
48 pounds make i bushel of barley. 
56 pounds make i bushel of com, rye, or flax- 
seed. 
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14 pounds make i bushel of blue-grass seed. 
46 pounds make i bushel of castor beans. 

44 pounds make i bushel of hemp>seed. 

60 pounds make i bushel of wheat, beans, clover- 
seed, peas, or potatoes. 

45 pounds make i bushel of timothy-seed. 

57 pounds make i bushel of onions. 

58 pounds make i bushel of apples or peaches 
dried. 

50 pounds make i bushel of salt, 

A sack of wool is 22 stone, 14 pounds to the stone, 

308 pounds. 
A pack of wool is 17 stone a pounds, 240 pounds, 

a packload for a horse. 
A truss of hay is, new, 60 pounds ; old, 50 pounds ; 

straw 40 pounds. 



A load of hay is 36 trusses. 

A bale of hay is 300 pounds. 

A firkin of butter was formerly 56 pounds, but it 
is now generally put up in 50 or 100 pound 
firkins. 

A bale of cotton is 400 pounds ; but it is put up 
in different states varying from 280 to 720 
pounds. Sea Island cotton is put up in sacks 
of 300 pounds. 

A carctt is a weight used in weighing diamonds 
and precious stones. It is equal to 3.2 grains 
Troy or 4 carat grains. Carat is also a word 
used to indicate the fineness of gold. Thus 
gold, when 24 carats fine, b ai/gold; when 20 
carats fine 5-6 gold ; 18 carats, 2-3 gold, &c. 



SIZE AND WEIGHT OF NAILS. 



a penny nail 

4 penny nail 

5 penny nail 

6 penny nail 

7 penny nail 

8 penny nail 



1 inch long, 557 in a pound, 
i^ inch long, 353 in a pound, 
i^ inch long, 232 in a pound. 

2 inches long, 167 in a pound. 
2^ inches long, 141 in a pound. 
2^ inches long, loi in a pound. 



10 penny nail 2^ inches long, 68 in a pound. 
12 penny nail 3 inches long, 54 in a pound. 
20 penny nail 3^ inches long, 34 in a pound. 
Spikes 4 inches long, 16 in a pound. 
Spikes 4^ inches long, 12 in a pound. 
Spikes 5 inches long, 10 m a pound. 





EFFECTS 


OF HEAT. 




Fine Gold melts at 


2,590 deg 


;. F. 


Heat white 


2,900 deg. F 


Fine Silver melts at 


1,250 




Zinc melts at 


740 ** 


Copper melts at 


2,548 ' 




Snow and salt equal parts 


*' 


Wrought iron melts at 


3,980 




Greatest artificial cold 


140 ** 


Cast iron melts at 


3»479 * 




Heat of human blood 


98 - 


Glass melts at 


2,377 * 




Ice melts at 


32 ** 


Brass melts at 


1,900 * 




Water boils at 


212 " 


Steel melts at 


2,500 * 




Sulphuric ether boils at 


96 " 


Lead melts at 


504 * 




Alcohol boils at 


176 " 


Tin melts at 


424 * 




Mercury boils at 


662 " 


Heat cherry red 


1,500 * 









ICE AND ITS STRENGTH. 



Ice is water in the solid form. It is specifically 
lighter than water and therefor swims in it. Water 
in becoming solid expands about one-ninth of its 
volume or bulk. The color of pure ice is deep 
blue, which is only discernable however when it is 
in large masses. In the neighborhood of the poles 
and on mountains of a certain height in all lati- 
tudes, there exist great masses of permanent ice ; 
and even in some of the districts of Siberia, where 
a kind of a culture is practicable in summer, there 
are found at a certain depth below the surface of 
the earth strata of ice mingled with sand. From 



the polar ice fields and glaciers, which are always 
protruding themselves into the sea, great floating 
masses become detached, and form icebergs^ floes, 
and drif^-ice. From the Specific gravity, it is 
calculated that the volume of an iceberg below the 
water is eight times that of the protruding part. 
Sound ice 2 inches thick will bear men on foot ; 
4 inches thick will bear men on horseback ; 6 
inches thick will bear teams with heavy loads ; 10 
inches thick will bear a pressure of 1,000 pounds 
per square foot. 
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A VOCABULARY 



"WORDS NECESSARY TO BE KNOWN; 

ALSO, 

ENGLISH AND GERMAN CONVERSATION. 



@in $et$eiflini| Unit Sittem lie man tuilfen \Mt; 

^edgleid^en 

Sitgnf^e «]tl krxtf^e ttiiterreliiiigeit. 



One, @inft. 
Two, 3w^i. 
Three, ©ret. 
Four, aSier. 
Five, ^tinf. 
Six, ©ec^d. 
Seven, ©ieben. 

£ight, a^t. 

Nine, 9fleun. 
Ten, 3c^n. 
Eleven, glf. 
Twelve, 3n)5lf. 
Thirteen, Dtctjel^n. 
Fourteen, SSiene^n. 
Fifteen, gttnfjeijn. 
Sixteen, ©ec^dje^n. 



The first, ©cr, bie, bad grfte. 
Second, Qwtxit. 
Third, 2)ritte. 
Fourth, aSiette. 
Fifth, gtinfte. 
Sixth, ©e^dte. 
Seventh, ©iebente. 
Eighth, 3((^te. 
Ninth, Slcuntc. 
Tenth, 3c^ntc. 
Eleventh, @Ifte. 
Twelfth, 3n)8lftc. 



Cardinal Nambers.— Orttnk}a|Ini. 

Seventeen, ©iebenje^n. 
Eighteen, 9((^t}e^n. 
Nineteen, 9leunje^n. 

Twenty, 3ro«W}^« 
Twenty-one, @tn unb }n)an}ig. 
Twenty-two, Qtoti unb gwanjig. 
Twenty-three, SJrci unb gmanjtg. 
Twenty-four, etc., 9Stet unb jroon* 

Thirty, ®rci|t9. 
Forty, SKerjtj. 
Fifty, gfflnhtfl. 
Sixty, @C(Mtg. 

Seventy ,— Seventy-one, etc., ©ieb* 
jifl — etn unb Itebjij, k. 



Eighty, «d>^t0. 

Ninety, !Reun}tg. 

A hundred, fiunbert. 

Two hundred, — ^two hundred and 
ten, 3w« Jiunbert, — jwci ^un< 
bert unb mn. 

Three hundfred, etc. — three hun- 
dred and two, JDtei ^unbett ic, 
— brei^unbert unb jroei. 

A thousand, 2^aufenb. 

Two thousand, etc., 3wct taufenb k. 

Ten thousand, 3e^n taufenb. 

A million, @ine SRilliim. 

Two millions, etc., Qrotx SRiOiio* 
nen k. 



Ordinal Numbers.— Ortmaiigl}a|Im. 



Thirteenth, 2)tei|e^nte. 
Fourteenth, SJierje^nte. 
Fifteenth, ^tinhe^nte. 
Sixteenth, @e(9d}e^nte. 
Seventeenth, ©ieb^e^nte. 
Eighteenth, Sdfttjelnte. 
Nineteenth, 9leun)ebnte. 
Twentieth, 3roanjtgfte 
Twenty-first, @in unb swangi^^e. 
Twenty-second, etc., Qrotx unb 

jTOttnjtflfle, K. 
Thirtieth, JDreifeig^e. 



Fortieth, aSietjiafte. 
Fiftieth, gttnwjifte. 
Sixtieth, ©e^djtgfie. 
Seventieth, ©iebjig^e. 
Eightieth, ad^tji^fte. 
Ninetieth, 9{eunstgfte. 
Hundredth, ^unbertfle. 
Thousandth, 2:aufenbfte. 
The last, 2)et, bie, baft le^^te. 
The last but one, 2)et, b«e^ badoot* 
le^e. 



CJoUectlre Nnmbenu— Ctnmibtiigfjallni. 



Once, Stnmal. 

Twice, 3n>eimal. 

Three times. Dteimal. 

A hundred times, ^nbertmal. 

A thousand times, 2^aufenbmal. 

A week, 3ld)t Xage. 



A fortnight, Sietgel^n %a%t. 

A quarter of a year, (Sin SierteU 

iabr. 
Half a year, @in (albeft ^affx. 
Three quarters of a year, 2)tei 



quartei 

aSiertelja^re. 
The Honths o)r the Tear.— Sie Rmtte M 3i|rel. 



A year and a half, Xnbert^tt 

3«^re. 
A pair, — two pair, gin ^aat, — 

^mei $aat. 
A dozen, @in Du^enb. 



January, ^anuat. 
February, gebruat. 
March, ^at^. 
April, Xpril. 



May, 3Jlai. 
June, 2ium. 
July, giiK. 
August, 9ugu4. 



September, ©eptembet. 
October, Oftober. 
November, 9lonember. 
December, 2>qember. 



It 
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The Days of the Week.~!£ie Oodlcntage. 



Sunday, @onntag. 
Monday, 3!lontag. 
Tuesday, ©ienftttg. 



A century, Sin ^a^t^unbert. 
A year, 6in ^af^t. 
A month, (Sin !Dtonat. 
A week, @ine SBoc^e. 
A day, ®in SCaj. 
An hour, @ine Stunbe. 
Half an hour, @ine f^albt ®tunbe. 
A quarter of an hour, @ine 33iets 
telftunbe. 



Fire, ^ad ^euer. 
Air, a)ie Sufi. 
Earth, Xie @tbe. 
Water, 2)ad SBaffer. 
The heat, 2)ie fiifce. 
The cold, 2)ic ^altc. 
The frost, S)cr ^roft. 
The ice, S)a8 ©iS. 
The snow, S)er Sdjnce. 
The rain, ©er SRejen. 
The fog, a)er 3lcbcl. 



Wednesday, 3Ritttoo(^. 
Thursday, ©onnctdtag. 



Time.— a)fe Sett. 

A minute, (Sine 3Rinute. 

The morning, S)et SKorgcn. 

The afternoon, 2)er Sflad^mittag. 

The evening, S)er 9(benb. 

To-day, ^eutc. 

Yesterday, (Seftem. 

The day before yesterday, Sot* 

geftent. 
To-morrow, 3Rorgen. 

The Elements.— Sir ttlemmte. 

A flash of lightning, (Sin 9Ii$. 

The thunder, J)cr Sonner. 

The rainbow, ®cr SRegenbogen. 

The storm, ^ad (9en)itter. 

The sea, ©ic 6ee, ba« 5Kcer. 

The lake, SJer See. 

The tide, ^ie (Sbbe unb $Iut^. 

A large river, 6in Strom. 

A river, ©in tJlufe. 

A rivulet, a brook, Sin 9a^. 



Friday, ^^citag. 
Saturday, Samdtag. 



The day after to-morrow, Uebet« 

ntorgcn. 
The holidays, S)ie ^erien. 
New-year'srday, ®et SRcuja^tstag. 
\ Easter, OJtem. 
Whitsuntide, ^ftngften. 
Midsummer-day, $er 3o^<^nnidtag. 
Michaelmas, SRic^aelid. 
Christmas, SBei^nadjften. 



The coast, Sie jtfifte. 

The shore, the bank, Sad Ufet. 

The rock, S)cr gjlS ober g^lfen. 

The wind, S)er SSinb. 

The south-wind, Set Sfibwinb. 

The north- wind, 3)cr Slorbroinb. 

The easterly-wind, 3)er Djlioinb. 

The west-wind, 2)cr SBeftwinb. 

The dust, S)er ©toub. 

The weather, a)a« SBctter. 



Of Mankind.— IBont 8inifd|nigrf4Ie#t. 



A man, @in !Dtann. 
A woman, Sine $rau. 
A boy, @in ftnobe. 
A little boy, (Sin Ileiner jtnabe. 
A little girl, (Sin fleined 'IRabc^en. 
A child, (Sin ^inb. 
A young man, @tn junger Wann. 
A young woman, Sine junge ^rau. 
An old man, (Sin Sreid. 
The father, S)er aSotct. 
The grandfather, Set ®ro^t)ater. 
The mother, 3)ie !Dtutter. 
The grandmother, 5Die ®ro^mutter. 
The son, Set @o^n. 
The erandson. 2)er ©ro^fo^n. 
The daughter, Sie ^oc^tet. 
The granddaughter, 2)te ©rogtod^' 
ttt. 



The rose, ©ie Slofc. 
The tulip, ®ic 2:ulpc. 
The hyacinth, ^ie ^^ajint^e. 
The daffodil, 2)ie Jlarjiffe. 




The religion, ®ic Slclijion. 

A Jew, 6in 3"bc. 

A Roman Catholic, Sin Aat^oKI. 

A Protestant, @in ^roteftant. 

A C!hristian, (Sin Shrift. 

ne Bible, S>ie Sibel. 



The brother, J>cr Stubcr. 

The sister, 2)ie Sc^wefter. 

The nephew, S)er 9lcffe. 

The niece, 3)ie 3l\i)tt. 

The uncle, 3)et Dniel. 

The aunt, 2)ie S^ante. 

The cousin, m., S)et Setter. 

The cousin, /"., ®ic SKu^me. 

The husband, the consort, 3)et S^e* 

mann, bet 3Rann^ ber ®ema^I. 
The wife, the consort, Sie S^eftau, 

bie ^rau^ bie ®ema^(in. 
The friend, ©er gteunb. 
The head, 2>er Aopf. 
The hair, 2>ad Qaat. 
The eye, 2)ad 9(uge. 
The ear, £ad Obr. 
The cheek, 2)ie 93adEe. 

Flowers.— SIttmm. 

The lily. »ie 2ilie. 

The pink, a)ie 5ReHe. 

The corn-flower, ffiie jlomblume. 



The Chnreh.— !£{c Airdle. 

The prayer, 5Dad ®e6et. 

The prayer-book, S)Qd (Sthttiixd), 

The sermon, S)ie $rebigt. 

The organ, S)ie Dtael. 

The steeple, 2)er ^^Qurm. 

The altar, 2)er S(Itar. 



The mouth, S)er !Dlunb. 

The lips, J)ie £ippen. 

The nose, ®ie 9lofe. 

The tooth, ©et ga^n. 

The tongue, ®ie 3u"fl«« 

The chin, 2)ad ftinn. 

The beard, ©er Sart. 

The moustache, ®et Sc^nurrbart. 

The whiskers, I)er Sadenbart. 

The shoulder, SJie ©coulter. 

The neck, ©ct $al8. 

The arm, ©et arm. 

The hand, Sie $anb. 

The finger, S)et ginflcr. 

The foot, ©er gufe. 

The blood, 3>ad Slut. 

The heart, 3)ad $et}. 



The cowslip, S)ie @dbluffelblume. 
The violet, 2)ad SeiU^en. 
The lilac, ®er gliebet. 



The divine service, Set ©otteSc 

bienft. 
The mass, 2)ie !Dlef[e. 
The chapel, 3)ie JtdpeOe. 
The gospel, ^ad (Soangeltum* 
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Blue, 9lau. 
Black, @4nmt}. 
White, aBetft. 
Red, 9tot^. 



The way, S)er SBeg. 

The path, 3>er ^Pfab. 

The high-road, ^ie Sanbftra^e. 

The village, ©od S)orf . 

The hedge, 3)ie ^ede. 

The wood, ^ad ^ob. 

The park, ^et ^arl 

The field, 3)ad $elb. 

The garden, 2)et ®arten. 

Hay, 3)ad ^eu. 



The capital, Sie ^auplftabt. 

The suburbs, 3)ic SBotftobt. 

The street, ©ie ©trafee. 

The lane, 2)ie OaRe. 

The pavement, 2)o8 ^flojicr 

A square, Sin freiet $la$. 

The mint, a)te SRilnje. 

The arsenal, S)ad 3^ua^au8. 

An edifice, @tn ©ebiiube. 

A palace, Sin $alaft. 

The town hall, 3)ad Slat^^aud. 

The custom-house, 2)a8 3^Q^^^^* 

The post-office, 2)ie ^oft. 

The exchange, 2)ie SSrfe. 



Colors.— f^leiu 

Brown, Sroun. 
Yellow, ®clb. 
Green, ®dln. 
Gray, ®rau. 

Of the Country.— IB^nt Stnke. 

The kitchen-garden, 2)er ®emilfe« 

garten. 
The greenhouse, 2)ad ®en)dd^d« 

^aud. 
Grass, ^ad ®tad. 
Com, 3>ad SSelfd^Iom. 
Wheat, ®er ffiaijen. 
Rye, ®er SJogjen. 
Oats, ^ev Qmx. 
Barley, £te Serfte. 

A Town.— ttbte ^t$M. 

The bank, a)ie Sanl. 

The hospital, Sad ^ofpital. 

A churcnyard, (Sin Aird^^of. 

A burial, (Sin Segrabni^. 

An epitaph, Sine ®rabf(^rift. 

A coach, @ine ftutfc^e. 

A carriage, Qxn SBagen. 

A hackney coach, @ine !Dtiet^« 

bttfdbe. 
A coach-house, @in3Bagenf(l^uppen. 
A stable, @in ©taU. 
The prison, S)ad ®efcinQni^. 
The universi^, Die Umoerfitdt. 
The library, SJie SiWiot^el. 



Orange, OrangengelB. 
Purple, Output. 
Violet, aSiolett. 



Straw, 2)08 ©tro^. 
The plough,' ajer^flug. 
The hammer, S)er i^ammet. 
The spade, 3)et ©paten. 
The rake, S)ie ^atle. 
The saw, 3)ie ©age. 
The vineyard, ®et SBeinberg. 
The vine-dresser, S)er 3Btn}et. 
The vintage, S>ie SBeinlcfc. 
The forest, a)ev Salb. 



The school, 2)ie ©^ule. 

The boarding-school, 2)te jlofts 

fd^ule. 
The theatre, S)a« 2:^eater. 
A hotel, Sin ®aft^aud. 
An inn, Sin SSSirt^^aud. 
An eating-house, gin ©peife^aud. 
A cofiee-house, (Sin Aaffee^aud. 
A bridge, Sine Sriide. 
A bookstore. Sine 9u(^^anblung. 
A shop. Sin Saben. 
A drug store, Sine Slpot^efe. 
A church. Sine Aitdie. 
The cathedral, 2)ie 3)om{ird^e. 



Fmits and Tegetables.— ^rit^ie itnk Otmitfe. 



The pine-apnle, ®ie Stnonad. 
The peach, 3!)ie ?Jfitfi(be. 
The apricot, ®ie Xptilofe. 
The cherry, S)ie Slirf^e. 
The apple, Set Slpfel. 
The pear, 2)te Sime. 
The plum, S)ie 5Pfloume. 
The fig, 3)ie JJeige.. 
The walnut, SDie S^oHnu^. 
The hazelnut, 3)ie ipafelnu^. 
The orange, 2)te ^ometan^e. 



A cover. Sin ®ebed(. 

A napkin, Sine ©eroiette. 

A tablecloth, Sin Xif^tud^. 

A plate. Sin XeUet. 

A knife, Sin gjleffer. 

A fork, Sine ®abel. 

A spoon, Sin fioffel. 

A bottle. Sine ^lafc^e. 

A corkscrew, Sin jtorl^ie^et. 

A glass. Sin ®laS. 

A goblet, Sin Secret. 



The lemon, ®ie gitwne. 
The date, S)ie 2)attel. 
Grapes, 3)ie SBeintrauben. 
Strawberries, 2)ie (Stbbeeren. 
Raspberries, ®ie ^imbeeten. 
Currants, Sie ^o^annidbeeren. 
The melon, 3)ie SWelone. 
Salad, 2)er ©alat. 
Lettuce, 2)er Sattid^. 
Potatoes, Aartoffeln. 
Cabbage, jto^l. 

The Table.— Srr Zif^. 

A decanter, Sine jtatafftne. 

A jug. Sin Jtrug. 

A tureen. Sine ©uppenfc^fiffel. 

Spice, ^ad ®en)ur^. 

The salt, 2)ad Bali. 

The salt-cellar, ^ad ©aljfa^. 

The pepper, 3)er ?Jfeffer. 

The pepper-box, 3)ie ^feffetbll^fe. 

The mustard, 2)et ©enf. 

The oil, 2)od Del. 

The oil-cruet, 3)a« Delflof^c^en. 



Cllauliflower, SBIumenlo^I. 

Lentils, £infen. 

Spina^e, ©pinat. 

French beans, ®Tune obet malfd^e 

So^nen. 
Carrots, ®elbe SRuben. 
Turnips, 33ei^e Sltiben ober ©ted* 

riiben. 
Asparagus, ©patgel. 
Cucumbers, ®urlen. 
I Green peas, ®rUne Stbfen. 



The vinegar, S)er Sffig. 

The vinegar-cruet, ^ad Sf ftgfldfd^i 

^en. 
A cofiee-pot, Sine Aaffeelanne. 
A tea-pot. Sine X^eelanne. 
A cup. Sine Xa^t. 
A saucer. Sine Untertafje. 
The bill of fare, 3>er ©peifejettel. 
The dish, 3)a« ®tx\d)i. 
The eating, ^ad Sffen. 
The drinking, ®a8 2^rinlen. 



Metals and Predons Stones.— fltetaOe uitk HMfttint. 



Gold, 3ia« ®olb. 
Silver, S)a« ©ilber. 



aD 



Iron, 2)ad Sifen. 
Copper, 2)od ilupfet. 



Lead, 2)a9 Slei. 
Quicksilver, 2)a8 QuedCftlber. 
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Verdigris, 2)cr ©riinfpan. 

Arsenic, 2)cr Slrfcni!. 

Steel, 2)cr Sta^I. 

Tin, a)Qd Sinn. 

Zinc, a)a« Sinf. 

Bronze, a)ie Sronjc. 

The diamond, 3)er 2)tamant. 



The ruby, ©er Sflubin. 
The emerald, 2)er Smatagb. 
The opal, S)er Dpal. 
The topaz, ffier 3Ioptt«. 
The pearl, ®ic ^ctle. 
The marble, 3)er SRarmor. 
The coral, 2)ie AoraKe. 



The gvpeum, 2)cr ®9pd. 
The clay, 2)ct 2c^m. 
The coal, 2)ic Ro^Ie. 
The earth, ®ie @tbe. 
The sand, ®er @anb. 
The stone, S)ct ©tetn. 



Dishes and Beyerages.— Oeri^te utik iBtttinlt. 



Breakfast, S)a« ^ni^fttii. 

Dinner, 2)ad SJlitta^dcffen. 

Luncheon, ^er 3n)^f^^ni^^i^« 

Roast, 2)er S3raten. 

Beef, Dlinbflcifc^. 

Roasted beef, ^{inbgbraten. 

Mutton, ^ommclfleifc^. 

A leg of mutton, ^ine ^ammelleule. 

Veal, ^albfUifc^. 

Pork, ©c^rocincflcif^. 

Bacon, ©pcd. 

Ham, ©^infcn. 

A sausage, @ine SBurft, 

Fish, ^m. 

Sauce, ©rii^^e. 

Gravy, ©aft 

Pastry, ©adtitjcr!. 

The dessert, 2)er Sla^tifd^. 



A coat, Sin 9lod. 

An overcoat, Sin Ueberrodl* 

A cloak, Sin TtanUl. 

A waistcoat. Sine 3Befte. 

A jacket. Sine 3aie. 

The pocket, S)ie 2:of^e. 

The sleeve, 2)er Xermel. 

The button, 2)er ^nopf. 

The button -hole, SJaS ^nopfloc^. 

The collar, 2)et ^rogen. 

The lining, 2)a8 gutter. 

A hat, Sin $ut. 

A cravat, neck-cloth, Sine ipalds 

binbe or ein igialstud^. 
A handkerchief, Sin ©d^nupftu^. 
The boots, 2)ie ©tiefeln. 
The shoes, ^ie ©c^u^e. 
The stockings, 3)ie ©triimpfe. 
The slippers, 2)ie ^antoffcln. 
The cane, 2)er ©tod. 



A table, Sin 2\\^. 
A chair. Sin ©tu^I. 
An arm-chair, Sin Slmtftul^I. 
A stool. Sin ©c^emel. 
A looking-glass, Sin ©piegel. 
A carpet, Sin ieppic^. 
A chest of drawers. Sine Jtommobe. 
A drawer. Sine ©d^ublabe. 
A desk, Sin $ult. 
A painting, Sin ®emdlbe. 
A portrait. Sin ©ilbnife. 
An engraving. Sin Jlupferftid^. 
The frame, 3)er Jlabmen. 
AjeweJ-cask, (Sin ©d^mudtlaftd^en. 



The cheese, S)er ilafe. 

The butter, a)te Sutter. 

The cake, 3)er ftuc^en. 

Ice, Sis. 

The sugar, 3)et Zy^izx. 

The lemonade, 2)ie Simonabe. 

Supper, S)a8 Sbenbeffen (jar 3fla^tj 

ejfen). 
The meal, 2)ie SKo^Ijeit. 
Refreshments, Srfrif^ungen. 
CoflFee, 3)et iloffee. 
Tea, S)et SCbee, 
Chocolate, ^ie S^ololabe. 
Wine, 3)et SBein. 
Red wine, Slotber 9Bein. 
White wine, S55et|er 993ein. 
Port, $ortn)ein. 
Sherry, Xeredwein. 

Clothes.— Aleibimg. 

The brush, ©te Surfte. 

The watch, SJie U^r. 

The watch-key, ©et U^rfc^Ififfel. 

The spectacles, I)ie Sntte. 

The nng, 2)er Sling. 

The gloves, ®ie ^anbfd^^e. 

The ear-rings, 2)ie D^rringe. 

The necklace, ®Qd ^atebanb. 

The shirt, SJa* $emb. 

The bracelets, 2)ie Smtbiinber. 

A case. Sin jtdft^en. 

The muff, I)er aJluff. 

The head-dress, S)et iRopfpu^. 

The comb, ®er ilamm. 

The apron, 3)ie ©c^llrge. 

The veil, 2)er ©c^leiet. 

The ribbon, a)o« »anb. 

The fan, 3>er ^^er. 

A needle, Sine 9{ft^nabel. 



Fnrnitare.— 8i2leL 

A fircHscreen, Sin g^^^f^i^^* 

An umbrella, Sin jRegenfd^irm. 

A narasol, Sin ©onnenfc^irm. 

A lamp. Sine Sampe. 

A lantern, Sine fiaterne. 

A candle. Sin fiid^t. 

A wax-candle, Sin SBac^Sli^t. 

A rush-light, Sin 5»Q(^tIic^t. 

A candlestick. Sin fieuc^ter. 

An extinguisher, Sin fiofc^^om. 

The snuffers, 3)ie fiic^tpu^e. 

Wood, S)Qd $ola. 

Coal, jto^len. 

The shovel, 2)ie ©^aufel. 



Claret, Sorbeou^. 

Champagne, S^ompogner. 

Beer, ®ad 8ier. 

Water, a)a« aBoffcr. 

Brandy, S)er 3^ranntn)cin. 

Cider, SDer Xpfclrocin. 

Cream, ®er SRa^m. 

Milk, a)ie SKilc^. 

Bread, a loaf, 2)a8 33rob, ein 9tob, 

White bread, ffieiprob. 

Brown bread, ©(^marjbrob. 

Stale bread, 9llted S3rob. 

New bread, j^'^ifc^eS 93rot. 

The crust, S)ie ^rufte. 

A piece of bread, Sin ©tUd( 99tob. 

Soup, Die ©uppe. 

Broth, 2)ie ^leifc^brit^e. 

Meat, 2)a9 ^leifc^. 



A pin. Sine ©tednabel. 

Fur, ®a« ^eljroerl. 

Flannel, Der ^laneO. 

Satin, 3)et Sltlafe. 

Silk, S)ie ©eibe. 

Thread, ®et gwi'^n' 

Cotton, Die SaummoDe. 

Velvet^ S)er ©ammet. 

Linen, Die Seitin^anb. 

Cloth, Dad Stu^. 

A thimble. Sin ^inger^ut. 

The scissors. Die ©dieere. 

The snuff-box. Die ©c^nupftabttte* 

bofe. 
The sword, Dcr Dc(\cn. 
The spurs, Die ©porcn. 
The knife, Dad 9)tcfier, 
The penknife. Dad J^cbermcfjcr. 
The razor, Dad SRafirmeffer. 



The tongs, Die ^euer^ianae. 
The poker. Dad ©c^ureifen, 
Matcnes, ©^roefel^oljd^en. 
A fender. Sin ^^uergitter. 
A bed. Sin «ett. 
The sheets, Die SScttliid^cr. 
The mattress, Die Watra^e. - 
The bolster, Der ?!lfubl. 
The pillow. Dad iRopffifjcn. 
The blankets. Die S3cttbedin, 
A towel. Sin ipanbtuc^. 
A brush. Sine Sarfte. 
A toothbrush. Sine 3<^^Hbtlrfte. 
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The roof, 2)a« 2)a(^. 

The Httic, 3)ie 3)act)ftube. 

The cellar, SJcr iKeUer. 

The workshop, Tk SB^crfftattc. 

The warehouse, ^ad Siiaaren^ouS. 

The room, J)a^ 3^"^"*^^- 

The bed chamber, 2)ad @(^laf)ims 

mer. 
The diDing-room, ^ad @^)immet. 
The antechamber, 3)ad SJoqimmcr. 



A House.— Ctn ^attl. 

The pantry, ®ie ©peifcfammcr. 
The parlor, 35aS 93efud^d|(immer. 
The drawing-room, 2)a4 ©efeds 

fd^aftdgimmer. 
The kitchen, S)ic fliic^e. 
The pane, 2)ic ©c^cibc. 
The window, 3)a8 gcnftcr. 
The shutters, 2)ic gcnftcrlabcn. 
The door, 2)ie X^ur, 



The gateway, ®er I^orroeg. 
The staircase, 2)ie Ircppe 
The bell, S)ic Kluigcl. 
The key, S)cr ec^liiflel. 
The chimney, ®cr £(^|ornftcin. 
A story, (gin 6tocfn)crf . 
The stove, 3)et Dfen. 
The ceiling, 3)ie 2)ccfe. 
The floor, 3)cr <Ju|bobcn 



Trees and Plants.— VSttme uttb f^^mitn. 



The cherry-tree, S)er Itirfc^baum. 
The apple-tree, 3)er Slpfelbaum. 
The orange-tree, 3)et ^ometan|ien« 

baum. 
The pear-tree, S)cr Sirnbaum. 
The vine, ^ct SKcinftod. 
The linden-tree, 2)ie £inbc. 
The oak, 3)ie ©c^c. 



The railway, 3)ic (Sifenbal^n. 
The train, I)cr Sa^njug. 
The station, Die ©tation. 
A luggage-train, ©in @itter}ug. 
The engine, 3)ie 9)laf(^|ine. 
The carriage, 2)cr ffiagcn. 
The stage-coach, Der $oftn)agen. 
The ci>achn)an, 3!)cr Jtutfd^cr. 
The horse, 2)ad ^^Jferb. 



Chess, Da$ ©d^ac^fpiel. 
Draughts, Da^ Damenfpiel. 
Canl-playinj, Dasi jlartenfpiel 
Dancing, 2)er lanj. 
A (lancer, (Jin Jdn^er. 
Hunting, 2)ic 3^9b. 



The merchant, 3)cr Itaufmann. 
The tradesman, Der ^anbeUmann. 
The partner, 3)cr 2^^cil^aber. 
The clerk, 3)cr ^anblunjiobicncr. 
Interest, 2)ic 3"^f^"- 
The banker, SDcr $)anquict. 
The office, 3)ie @ef4iaftdftube. 



A scholar, ©in ©c^iilct. 

A cla£s, (Sine Jllaffe. 

A book, (Sin 33uci^. 

A (lictionai V, (Sin SBorterbudb. 

A gmmniar, (Sine @rammatit. 

A page, 6ine ©eite. 

A leaf, (Sin Slatt. 

A i)en, gine geber. 



Small, Jllein. 
Narrow, (Snc^e. 
Low, Jliebrig. 



The willow, 2)ie gSeibc. 
The poplar, Die ^a))pel. 
The root, Die SBurgel. 
The trunk, Det @tamm. 
A leaf, ein Slatt. 
A branch, @in 3n>^0* 
The bark, Die SRinbe. 

Trayelling.— eom ftrifrtt 

Post-horses, ^fSoftpferbe. 
The luggage. Dad ®epd(f . 
The portmanteau, Der 9Jlantelfa(f . 
The carpet-bag, Der Sleifefacf . 
The trunk, Der Jloffer. 
The passport, Der ^a^. 
The departure. Die Stbreife. 
The arrival, Die Snfunft. 
The return, Die Mitthx. 

Amusements.— Oergtiitgttitgnt. 

A huntsman, @tn 3&ger. 

Fishing, Der 5if^f<*"fl- 
A fisherman, 6in t^ifdper. 
The walk, Der ©pogieraang. 
The drive. Die ©pagierfa^rt. 

Ciommerce.— Com f^onbel. 

Money, Dad ®elb. 
Silver, Dad ©ilber. 
Gold, Dad ®oIb. 
A gold-piece, Sin ©olbftiid. 
A shilling, @in ©d^iUing. 
A pound sterling, @in $funb @ter« 
ung. 

The SchooL— Sir C^itle. 

A pencil, gin Sleifkift. 
The paper, Dad papier. 
Letter-paper, Sriefpapier. 
Blotting-paper, 26fd^papter. 
A quire of paper, @in Sud^ papier. 
A sheet of paper, (ginSogen^Papier. 
A copy-book, Sin ^eft. 

AiUeetlTes.— <ii||ettf4tfi«$ttirtfr. 

Beautiful, ©c^on. 
Handsome, ^ilbfd^. 
Ugly, ^aBlti 



The blossom. Die Slfit^e. 
The bud. Die finodpe. 
Cresses, Die 5lreffe. 
Parsley, Die ^eterfilie. 
Celery, Die ©eHerie. 
Onions, 3n)iebeln. 
Artichokes, Sdtifd^oden. 



The hotel. Dad ©aft^aud. 

The inn. Dad 2BiTt^dl^aud. 

The traveller, Der Sleifenbe. 

The country, Dad Sanb. 

The native country. Dad 3?ater» 

lanb. 
The died, Der ©d^Utten. 
The turnpike, Der ©d^lagbaum. 



The ride, Der ©pajierritt. 
Gymnastics, Die 2^umfunft. 
Fencing, Die e5e(^t!un|t. 
Swimming, Dad ©d^rotmmen 
Riding, Die SReitfunft. 



Change, 5tleined ®elb. 

A receipt, Sin Smpfan^fd^ein. 

A bill of exchange, (Sm 3Be4lfeI< 

brief. 
A hundred-weight, 6in 3^tner. 
A pound, (gin $funb. 
Goods, ©Uter. 



An inkstand, @in Dintenfa|. 

Thfe ink. Die Dinte. 

A word, @in Sffigrt. 

An exercise, (Sine Slufgabe. 

A lesson, Sine ©tunbe. 

The drawing. Dad 3«icl^nen. 

The color. Die garbe. 



Bad, ©(^lec^t. 
Easy, Seid^t. 
Heavy, ©d^roer. 
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Soft, aaSeidb. 
True, ffla^r. 


Ridiculous, S&c^etlic^. ' Sick, ftrant. 


■ 


Reasonable, SSernilnftig. 


Pale, Slaft. 




Short, fturg. 


Happy, ®W(fli(^. 
Unhapny, UnglUdlid^. 


Healthv, ®efunb. 
Poor, arm. 




Far, fflcit. 




Sweet, @ai 


Glad, gro^. 


Empty, Seer. 
Light, ^eO. 




Hollow, ^ol^l. 


Satisfied, gufrieben. 


tf 


Blunt, Stumpf. 


Active, J^attg. 


Dark, $unfel. 


f 


Delicious, Itoftlic^. 


Rude, ®rob. 


Dry, 2^ro(ten. 




Disagreeable, Unangene^m. 


Proud, ©tolj. 


Wet, Slafe. 




Honest, SJ^rlic^. 


Bold, fta^n. 


Dirty, ©^mu^ig. 




Polite, §dfli(^. 


Strong, ©tarf . 


Cheap, SiOig. 




Obliging, ©efaOig. 
Kind, ©iitia. 
Prudent, Jtlug. 


Weak, ©d^roac^. 


Clean, 9lein. 




Attentive, Slufmerlfam. 


Tired, SWiibe. 




Clever, ©efcbiclt. 


Angry, SBdfe. 


■ 


Stupid, 3)umm. 


Mild, ©eltnb. 


Merry, Sufkig. 






Yerbs.— geitoitter. 




To breakfast, ^ru^ftilclen. 


To read, Scfcn. 


To tell, ©agen. 




To dine, ©pcifcn. 


To pronounoe, S(udfprecl^en. 


To caU, «ufen. 




To sup, 3u 2lbcnb cffen. 


To pronounce well, ®ut StuiJfprc* 
d^en. 


To weep, ffleinen. 




To arrive, Slnfommcn. 


To recommend, Smpfe^len. 




To depart, 2l6rcifcn. 


To translate, Ueberfe^en. 


To receive, 6mpfangen. 




To meet, Ircffcn. 


To recollect, ©td^ crinncm. 


To send, ©(^icfen. 




To be tired, iWiiibc fcin. 


To forget, Scrgeffen. 


To buy, ftaufen. 




To be sleepy, ©ddlafrig fein. 


To promise, Setfpred^en. 


To pay, Sega^Ien. 
To order, Seftetten. 




To excuse, Sntfc^ulDigen. 


To expect, ©rroarten. 




To understand, SJerfte^en. 


To converse, Unter^alten. 


To furnish, Siefern. 




To believe, ®lau6en. 


To express, Studbrilacn. 


To sell, JBerfaufen. 




To know, ffliffcn. 


To explain, (gtflaren. 


To reply, Slntioorten. 




To write, ©d^tcibcn. 










Adyerbs.— Kelrttlpitter. 




Yes, 3a iDO^I. 


Not, gwdjt. 


Till, »t«. 




Indeed, 3" ber Il^ot. 


But, ^Jtur. 


Seldom, ©elten. 




Truly, SBa^rlic^. 


Enough, ®enug. 


Since, ©eit. 




Certainly, ®en)ife. 


Scarcely, jtaum. 


Ever, 3mmer. 




Surely, ®ic^crU(§. 


All, ®ani). 


Never, yitie. 




Only, Slur. 


Almost, SBetna|e. 


Often, Oft. 




Some, Sttvad. 


Here, i&icr. 


Already, ©4on. 




Nothing, atic^td. 


There, 35a. 


To<lay, i&eute. 




Much, Siel. 


Where, fflo. 


Yesterday, ®eftern. 




Quite, ©dnjlid^. 


In, iQerein. 


Late, ©p&t. 




Very, ©c^r. 


Out, i^eroud. 


Why? Warum? 




So, ©0. 


Then, ©cnn. 


Because, 993eil. 




Thus, SHfo. 


Now, 3e*t. 
Soon, Solb. 


If, 9Benn. 




How, ffiic. 


Perhaps, SSieDeic^t. 




No, SItcin. 










Prepodtloiis.'-Biirlpifter. 




Above, Ueber. 


Of, Son. 


In, 3«. 




About, Urn. 


Over, Ueber. 


Near, gial^e. 




After, 3lad). 


Since, ©eit. 


Under, Unter. 




Against, ®egen. 


For, gar. 


Up, aiuf . 
Wth, WU. 




Before, Sor. 


From, Son. 






Com'anetioiuu— Oiiikelpifter. 




And, Unb. 


[Or, Dber. 


Because, 3Beil. 




Also, 9(u(^. 


Nor, dloA. 
Yet, 5Do4. 


That, 3)a|. 




Even, ©ogar. 


Therefore, 3)a(er. 




AflBiu 


latlTe Phrases.— eeftiHtrttbe Kit^briUte. 




It is true, @d ift iDa^r. 




I think so, 34l ^^^^^ ^^* 




It is so, @d ift fo. 




I say jres, 34 fage jo. 




I believe it, ^dfy g!aube fi. 




I say It is, 34 f<^9C ^^ ii<* 
















mm^mmJm 



r-ii 
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I am certaiD, ^c^ bin aetvi^. 

I am certain of it, ^q Mn beff en geroi^. 

You are ri^ht, ®ie ^aben Sledjit. 

You are quite right, 6ie ^aben gan} Sied^t. 

I know it, ^(b roeig ed. 

I know it well, ^(^ n)ei^ ed genau. 

I know him, ^^ fenne i^n. 

I know it positively, ^(^ n)ei| ed ftd^er. 

I promise it, "^^ uerfprec^e ed. 



I promise it to you, 34 t)etfpte<^c ed 3^1^^* 

I give it, 3cl^ gcbc cS. 

I give it to you, ^6) gcbe cS 3^^"^"- 

I will give it to you, 34 wtll cd 3^"^" 8^^^« 

You are wrong, ©ic l^aben Unrest. 

He is wrong, @t bat Unrest. 

I believe him, 34 glaube i^m. 

Very well, ©c^r roo^I. 



Negatiye PhrMes.— BerttetHitHg04(ttlkrni(e. 



No, gicin. 

I say no, 34 f^fl^ ^^^^^ 

I say it is not, ^4 f ^9^ ^^ if^ i^i4i* 

It is not so, @d tft ni(^t fo. 

It is not true, @d tft m4t xoaf^x. 

I say nothing, 34 f^d^ ni4td. 

I will say nothing, 34 ^^Q nt4td fagen. 

I have nothing, 34 ^<^^^ n\6)t^. 

He is not here, @r ift^ni4t ^ier. 



He has it not, @r ^at ed ni4t. 

We have it not, SBir l^aben ed ttt4t. 

You have it not, 3^^ ^^^^ ^^ ni4t. 

He said no, @r fagte nein. 

Has he said no? i^at er nein gefagt? 

Has he said nothing? i^at er m4t9 gefagt? 

I did not hear, 34 ^obt ni4t ge^ort. 

I have not heard it, 34 k^^^ ed m4t ge^ort. 

You are quite wrong, ©ie ^aben bur4aud Unre4t. 



InterrogatiTe Phrases.— 9^ages|[itibriii(e. 



Who? 2Bet? 

Who was it ? aSer roar ed ? 

What is it? 3Bag ift ed? 

Who is it? SBerifteS? 

Did you say it? ©agtcn ©ie e8? 

What are you doing? 3Bad tl^un ©ie? 

What is he doing? 3Bad t^ut er? 

Will you tell me? SBoIIen ©ie mir fagen? 

How are you ? 3Bie gebtd? 

How is he? SBte gel^td i^m? 

What for? ffiofttt? 

Why? ©arum? 

Why do you a^k? ffiarum fragen ®te? 

Why shall I go? ilBarum foil i4 ge^en? 

Why do you si)eak? SBarum fpte4en ©ie? 

Why are you silent? SBJarum f4roei^en ©ie? 

Why did you go? . SBarum gingen ©le? 

Is it ready? 3ft ed fertig? 

Have you heard? ^aben ©ie ge^Srt? 

Do you hear? $8ren ©ie? 



Where? ffio? 

Where is it? SSo ift e«? 

Where is he? ffio 1ft er? 

Where is she? 9Bo tft fte? 

Where are yon ? SBo finb ©ie? 

Where are you going? 3&0 g^^^n ©ie ^in? 

Where do you come from? ^o fommen ©ie l^et? 

Where were you? 2Bo roaren ©ie? 

What? 38ad? 

What is it? 9Ba« tft eft? 

What is that ? 9Bad tft bad ? 

What time is it? 9Baj» tft bte 3ett? 

What o'clock is it? aStet>tel U^r ift ed? 

What have you? SSad ^aben ©ie? 

What do you say? 3Ba8 fagen ©ie? 

What did you say ? 2Ba8 f agten ©ie ? 

What do you mean? 38ad meinen ©ie? 

What do Vou want? ^ai roollen ©ie? 

What will you do? 9Ba« roollen ©ie t^un? 



ImperatiTe Phrases.— 8rfe|(tttbe Kttlkriite. 



Come away! Itommen ©ie fort! 
Come here! jtommen ©ie bier^er! 
Go there! ©e^en ©ie bortqin! 
Come back! jtommen ©ie }udl(!! 
Go on! ®el^en ©ie roeiter! 
Sit down ! ©e^en ©ie jt4 ! 
Stand still ! ©te^en ©ie ftiO ! 
Wait! SBarten ©ie! 
Wait for me! SBarten ©ie auf nttd^! 
Wait a little! SBarten ©ie ein roenigl 
Make haste! ^a4en ©ie f4neO[! 
Be quick! Seeilen ©ie ft4! 
Follow me! ^olgen ©ie ntir! 
Follow him ! %oi%tn ©ie i^m I 
Tell him! ©agen ©ie tbm! 
Call him! Slufen ©ie i^n! 
Speak ! ©pre4en ©ie ! 
£at! Sffen ©ie! 
Drink ! Irinf en ©ie ! 
» §5ren ©ie! 



Hear me! i^dren ©ie mt4! 

Look at me! ©el^en ©ie nti4 <^nl 

Look at him ! ©e^en ©ie i^n an ! 

Begin ! gfangen ©te an ! 

Continue I ga^ren ©te fort! 

Stop! i^aU! 

Tell me! ©agen ©te mtr! 

Tell it him ! ©agen ©ie e9 t^nt ! 

Speak to me! ©pre4en ©ie mit mir! 

Speak to him ! @pre4en ©ie mit i^m ! 

Be quiet! ©eten ©te rul^tg! 

Go! ®e^en©te! 

Go to him! @eben ©te )u tbm! 

Go to bed ! ©e^en ©te m 33ette ! 

Fetch it! ^olen ©teed! 

Bring it! Srtngen ©ie e9! 

Bring it to me ! Sringen ©te eft mtr ! 

Let it be! Saffen ©te eft fetn! 

Let me have it! 2af[en ©ie ed mt4 ^ben! 



\ 



Tell rae, €agen Sie mir. 

Have the goodness, ^abtn @ie bie (SMt. 

Yes, Sir, ^a, mein $etr. 

Yee, Madam, ^a, maOam. 

No, Sir, 9trin, mein ^tu. 

No, Atadam, iijjein, 3)Iabam. 

No, MUs, 9lein, mein (Jiaulnn. 

Do you Bpeak ©pvcc^cn Sie 

German? beulfd)? 

English? englifi^V 

or PrenchT obet franjofifcti? 

I do not spealc German. !^d| (prcd)C ni<^t tKutf(^. 
I speak it a little, ^(^ \\>re^t ttmai. 
I uoderetaad, ^d} vex]iet)t. 
I understand it, 3(& oerfte^e eS. 
I do not speak it, ^d) fpretfae e^ ni^t' 
I apeak English, ^d| ^]>rei^c tna,\ii4. 
I am an Englishman, '^i) bin cin (Sngl&nbet. 
I speak French a little, ^^^ fpvec^e ein roenifl fran" 



Sriiltt ttckcitMrtnt. 

I am not a Frenchman, ^(^ bin lein granjufe. 
Do you understand ? Setfte^en ©ie¥ 
Can you underst&ndi ftiinnen €ie oetfietien? 
Speak slower, Spnt^en ©ie longfamer. 
You apeak too last, Sie fmrti^en ju fdjnell. 



Give me 


®tbtn @ie mil 


some hread. 


Swb. 


some butter, 


Suttn. 


some water. 


5D»IT«t. . 


some tea, 




some meat, 


aomethmg, 


etioaS. 


to eat. 


lutfloi. 


to drink, 


iu tnnlen. 
»nna«i 6ie mil 


Bring me 


some coffee. 


«*!. 


some milk, 


Wilt. 


some cheeee. 


M|e. 



[ thank you, ^ tionle S^nen. 



Expresdons of Joy.— ItMkriitfc kcr §tnike. 



What! aSflS! 

Is it possible! ^ft ti mogtu^! 
Can it be! Jtann e<l fein! 

How can it be possible! ^ie lann e3 moglii^ fet<i! 
Who would have iNslieved iti 5Ber mUxit bog gd 
glaubt ^aben! 



Indeed! SSirtli^! 

It is impossible ! @3 i^ unm&gli^ I 

That cannot be! @d lann ni^t (ein! 

I am astoniabed at it! ^(^ rounbeie mid) batiiEter! 

You surprise me] ®it Uberrafc^en mi(^> 

It is incredible! @i tft un9loubli<^! 



Of Sorrow and Joy.— Can Seik tuk Smibr. 



I am sorry, @d ti)ut mtt leib. 

I am very sorry, <H tl^ut miT fe^T leib. 

What a pity, ^ie (dfobe. 

It is a great pity, Qd i{t (et|i f(^abe. 

It i« a aad thing, @3 ifl eine traurige @a(^e. 

It is a misfortune, @d tft ein Ungltid. 

It is a great misfortune, Qi ift ein globed Unglfld. 

I am glad, <&i ift mit lieb. 



I am glad of it, 3<^ fteue micb batilber. 

I am very glad, iti i|t mil fe^t lieb. 

It gives me pleasure, Qi madft mir Siergnligen. 

It ^ves me great joy, @i maifi mil groge ^tube. 

I am happy, "^if bin gllittlic^. 

How happy I am ! Siie glfidlic^ id) bin ! 

I wish you joy, 2>4 isunfqe ^iinen tillDrf. 

1 congratulate you, 34 giatulice ^ttntn. 



I am angry, 3<^ bin iirgnlif^. 

He is angry, (St ift Htgerticfi. 

He is very augry, @r tft fe^T argeilii^. 

Don't be angry, iSetcn &ie nii^t drgeili^. 

You are wrong, @ie ^uben llnte^t. 

You are right, Sit ^aben 9tec^l. 

Why don't you do iti Soium t^un 6te tS nit^tT 

Be quiet, ®eten @ie ni^ig. 



Of Anger and Blame.— Satt Srrscr knI Zakcl. 

What a shamel SBel^e Sd^nbt! 

How could you do it! SBie fonnten Sie eS t^un? 

I am ashamed of you, ^(^ fdfdme mid) ^^rei. 

You are very much to blame, Sie fmb fe^i ju tabeln. 

Don't answer, Xntrootten @ie nic^t. 

Be patient, @ebulben Sie fti^. 

I wul improve, ^^ metbe mi4 beffem. 



To Ask QnestloiiB.— Srtgen ju fttUm. 



I 



Whit do you say? iffiaS fogen ©ie? 

Do you hear? j^oten ©ie? 

Do you hear me? §iiren ©te mi<^? 

Do you understand rae? ^ietfte^en ©ie tnii^l 

What is that? mai ift bas;? 

Answer! 9lntn)orlen ©ie! 

Why don't you answer? SSanim antmorten ©ie 

nic^t? 
What do you mean? SBad meinen ©ie? . 
What do you mean by that? SBJaS meinen ©ie 

bamit? 
You speak German, I suppose? ^^ vermut^e ©ie 



Very little, Sir, ©e^t nentg, tnetn $ert. 
Do you know me? Jtennen ©ie mid)? 
Do you know Mr. H.? jlennen ©ie §eun §.? 
I know him, ^d) tenne i^n. 
I do not know him, ^c^ lenne i^n md)t. 
I know you, 3i^ fenne Sie. 
I know him by sight, 34 tenne il|n con 9tnfe^en. 
I know him by name, 3^ Uant ibn bn 9tonicn. 
I know him well, @r ift mit mo^Ibefannt. 
What do you call that? Mm nennen ©ie ba^? 
What is Ukat in German? SBit ^ei^t bad auf ^eutfi^t 
What do you call that iu English ? 9Bie ^ei^ ba« 
ouf engtiW? 
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What does that mean ? 2Bad ^ci|t ba«? 
What is it good for? SBoju ift ed gut? 
It is good for nothing, (Jg ift ju nidjtd gut. 
Is it good? 3ft cSgut? 
U it bad? 3ft cd fc^Ic^it? 



Is it eatable ? 3ft eS e^bar ? 
Is it drinkable? 3ft ed ttintbar? 
Is it nice? 3ft c8 f#n? 
Is it fresh? 3ft cS frifc^i? 



Age.— HWet. 



How old are you? SEBie alt fmb Sic? 

I am twenty, 3^ ^^^ h^^W% 3^^^^ fll*« 

I shall soon be thirty, 3^ n>ert>e balb brei^ig fein. 

He looks older, @t fte^t alter auS. 

She is younger, ©ic ift jiingcr. 

She cannot be so young, (Sie fann nid^t fo iung fein. 

He must be older, ®r mu^ alter fein. 

I did not think you were so old, 3^^ glaubte nid^t 

bag ®ie fo alt feien. 
He is at least sixty, @r ift roenigftend fec^Sjig. 
She must be forty, @ie mufe oierjig 3^^! alt fein. 



How old is your father? SBie alt ift 3^r Sater? 

He is nearly eighty, 6t ift na^c a^tjig. 

Is he so old? 3ft er fo alt? 

How old is your sister? 2Bie alt ift 3^^^ Sc^iroeftet? 

She is fifteen, ©ie ift ftinfje^n. 

Is she 80 young? 3lt P^ i^ jw^i^? 

How old is your aunt? SBJie alt ift 3^^^ 3^antc ? 

She is nearly ninety, @ie ift faft ncunj^ig. 

It is a great age, m ift ein |o^e$ %lter. 

He begins to grow old, @r fdngt an alt in roerben. 



To Inquire for a Person.— ^u ^ragctt ttad| eitter i^n\on. 



Do you know Mr. F? ilennen ©ie $erm fj.? 

I do not know anybofly of that name, 3^5 ^^wne 

9Jiemanb biefed 9lamen8. 
I),)C8 he live here? SBo^nt er ^ier? 
He lives in this house, (Sr roo^nt in btefem i^aufe. 
Where? ®o? 

On the first floor, 3"^ ^^\^^^ ©todt. 
On the second floor, 3^ jrociten ©tocf. 
I know him, 3^ fenne il^n. 
Intimately, ®enau. 
I am very intimate with him, 3ci^ bin mxt i^m fe^t 

intim. 
He is my fi iend, 6r ift mein ^eunb. 
I have known him a long time, ^i) ^abe i^n lange 

gefannt. 
Where does he live? SBo n)0^nt er? 
He lives in Broad street No. 3, 6r roo^nt in ber 

Sreitcn ©tra^e 9lummero brct. 



When is he at home? SBann ift er ||u ^ufe? 

In the morning, Sed 3Rorgeiid. 

In the evening, 2)ed Slbenog. 

You will find nim at home at two o'clock, ©ie wer« 

ben i^n urn }n>ei U^r ^u $aufe treffen. 
He lives close by, 6r roo^nt na^e bei. 
A step or two from here. Sin bid groei ©4intt von 

^ier. 
Is it far? 3ftedroeit? 
Can you direct me to his house? jlonnen ©ie mir 

fein ipaud }eigen? 
I will show you where he lives, 3^ roerbe 3^"^" 

jet^en roo er n^o^nt. 
This IS the market, ^ad ift ber ^arlt. 
This is the street, Died ift bie ©tra^e. 
The square, Det $la$. 
This is the house, 2)ied ift fein ^aud* 
Here he lives, i&ier roo^nt er. 



The Watch.— Sir Zafifeettit^r. 



What o'clock is it? SBaS ift bie U^r? 

My watch has stopped, ?Dleine U^r fte^t. 

It does not go, ©ic ge^t nid^t. 

1 forgot to wind it up, 3<ft t)erga^ fte aufj^ugiel^en. 

iMy watch is too fast, SJleine U^r ge^t oor. 

It is too slow, ©ie gebt nac^. 

It is five minutes too slow, ©ie ift fUnf SRinuten )u fp&t. 

It goes right, ©ie ge^t rid^tig. 

One o'clock. Sin li^r. 

Five minutes past two, f^nf 3Rinuten nac^ jn^ei. 



A Quarter past three, (Sin 33iertel auf oier. 

Half past four, ipalb fiinf . 

A quarter to five, ®rei SSiertel auf fiinf. 

Just six o'clock, ©erabe fec^g U^r. 

Twenty minutes to seven, 3">fl"i\*0 Winuten oor 

fteben. 
It nas just struck eight, @d f^at eben ac^t gejc^Iagen. 
Noon, SKittog. 
Midnight, !Dltttema(^t. 
The clock is striking, 3)ie U^r f4|lagt. 



Walklng.~<ie|eiu 



Shall we take a walk? SBoDen xoxx einen ©pajier^ 

gang madden? 
Yes, let us walk, 3^/ wir rooHen auSge^en. 
Where shall we go? SBo rooQen roir ^in ge^en? 
On the highway. Suf bie Sanbftrafee. 
There is a good deal of dust, ®3 ift bort fe^t flaubig. 
Into the fields, 3luf bie J^lber. 
They are reaping, 3Ran emtet. 
They are making hay, (Sd ift ipeuemte. 
What a pleasiint scent! 3Sad fiir ein angene^met 

Oerud^! 
Jjet us take a walk into the town, ^ac^en xoxx eine 

^romenabe in bie ©tabt. 



What street is this? 9Bad ift bad fiir eine ©tra^e? 

Where does it lead to? 3SJo fii^rt fte ^in? 

A fine street, Sine fd^one ©trafee. 

Handsome shops, ®(^one £dben. 

Bad pavement, ©d^le^ed ^flafter. 

Look at the soldiers, ^e^en ©ie fic^ bie ©olbaten an. 

Where is King street ? 2Bo ift bie fionigdftra^e ? 

Straight before you, 33or 3^"^"« 

To the left hand. Sinter §anb— linfS. 

To the right hand, SRec^ter §anb — rec^ts. 

Is the village far from here? 3f^ ^<^^ ^^^f ^^^^ ^^^ 

^ier? 
About a mile, Ungefa^r eine ^eile. 
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A good hour, Sine gute @tunbe. 
Hardly a roilc, Ranm eine SDleile. 
Half a mile, (Sine ^albe SJteile. 



There it is, S)a ift efi. 

Let us go in, ®e^en totr ^inein. 



A Yislt-Citt eefit^. 



There is a knock, @3 flopft. 

It is Mr. A., e§ ift ipcrr a. 

It is Mrs. B , e^ ift ^abam 33. 

I am glad to see you, ^d) freue mtd^ @ie )u fel^en. 

Pray be seated, 99itte fe^n @ie fic^. 

What news is there? SiSad giebtd 9leued? 

Good news, ®ute 9lac^ri(^tcn. 

Do you believe it, ®Iau6en ©ic eS? 

I don't believe a word of it, ^d^ glaube tein 3Bort 

ba^on. 
I think so, ^(^ betile fo. 
I think not, ^d^ benfe nic^t. 
Who told you? SBer ^at ed S^nen gefagt? 
It is true, @d ift roaf^x* 



It is not true, @3 ift nic^t roo^r. 

I doubt it, ^(^ bejiDeifle ed. 

Have you heard n-oni home? ^abcn @ie oon ^aufe 

ge^ort? 
The postman brought me a letter to-day, ^er 93ricf • 

trager brad^te mir ^eute eincn Srief. 
Sad news, Sd^lec^te Slac^ric^ten. 
Will vou dine with us? SBoUen ©ic mit und fpeifcn? 
No, thank you, 9lcin, 3^ banfe 3^nen. 
I cannot stay, ^d^ tonn ntc^t bleiben. 
I must go, ^(^ mu^ ge^en. 
You are in a great hurry, @ie ftnb in grower 6ile# 
I have a great deal to do, ^d) ^abe Die! ju t^un. 



Meeting.— Vegegitnt. 



Good morning, @uten ^orgen. 

Good day, ®uten 2ag. 

Grood afternoon, @uten 9la4imittag. 

How do you do? 2Bic ge^ts? 

How are YOU? 3D3ie bcfinbcn ©ic ftc^i? 

Very well, ©c^r iDO^l. 

I am very well, ^^ bcftnbc mi^l fcl^r luo^l. 

Pretty well, 3'^^*^ w^^^* 

Tolerably, ©o gicmlid^. 

How is your father? SBic bcfinbct ft(^ ^hx 5Batcr? 

How is your mother? 2iJic bcfinbct ftd^ 39^^^ SMuttct? 

I am not well, 34 ^^^ ^^^^ VDof)l, 

I am unwell, 3^ ^^^ unroo^I. 

She is not well, ©ic ift nic^t roo^I. 

He is not well, @r ift nid^t too^I. 

She is ill, ©ic ift tranf. 



He is very ill, gr ift fcl^r Ironf. 

She has a cold, ©ic f^at ftc^ cr!dltct. 

I have the toothache, 3^^ ^<ibc 3<^^nn)c^. 

I must go, 3ci^ ntug gc^cn. 

I am going now, ^d) gc^c jc^t. 

It is time to go, @d ift 3^i^ ju gcl^cn. 

Good bve, ficbcn ©ic wo^l. 

Farewell, Stbicu. 

I wish you a good morning, 34 trunfd^c ^f^n^n cincn 

gutcn SDlorgcn. 
Good evening, ®utcn Sbcnb. 
Good night, ®utc !Rad^t. 

I wish you good night, 34 toi^nfc^c 3^ncn gtte 3la6^t 
My compliments at home, 3Jlcinc @mpfcl^lungcn ben 



TraTelling.— fttifen. 



Are you going to Germany? ®cl^cn ©ie na4 

^eutfc^Ianb? 
I intend to go to the Rhine, 34 0ci>cnle an ben 

Sl^cin )U gc^cn. 
When do you think of going? SBann gcbenten ©ie 

^u reifcn? 
How long shall you stay? ilBic lange n^crben ©ie ft4 

auf^altcn? 
About a montb, Ungcfa^r eincn ^onat. 
I set out to-morrow, 34 ^^^f^ motgcn ah. 
Have you made all your preparations? ^aben ©ie 

alle ^ifxt SSorfe^rungcn getroffcn? 
Everything is ready, Stlled ift fcttig. 
From Dover by steamer to Ostend, Son ©ODCt mit 

bem ^ampfbootc wad) Dftcnbc. 



Then by railway to Cologne, ^ann mit bcr <Sifenba^n 

na4 lt5ln. 
Have you a passport? ^abcn Sic cinen ^afe? 
Do not forget the passport, SScrgcffen ©ie ben ^Pafe 

ni4t. 
It is the thing you want most, ^cn braudjen ©ic am 

mciftcn. 
I drive in the omnibus, 34 f^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ Dmnibud. 
Fetch a cab, i^olen ©ic cine Srofc^fc. 
Drive me to the railway-station, t^a^ren ©ie mi4 

na4 bcm Sa^n^of . 
You are late, ©ic finb fpat. 
Plenty of time, 3^'* fl^W(J- 
Do not be in a hurry, ©cien ©ic ni4t fo in @ilc. 
The train starts in ton minutes, 2)cr Qn% gc^t in ge^n 

^inuten ab. 



An early morning, Sin frii^cr 3Rorgen. 
Early, grii^. 

It is a fine morning, @$ ift ein f4oncr SRorgcn. 
What o'clock is it? SBaS ijt bic U^r? 
It is nearly eight, (Sd ift na^c a4t U^r. 
Light the fire, 3^nbcn ©ie bad ^eucr an. 
Light a candle, 3Anbcn ©ie ein Si4t an. 
I am going to get up, 34 ^^^ auffte^en. 



Morning.— SRorgrtt. 

Get me some hot water, Sringcn @te mit etnMd 

^cifecd SBaffcr. 
Some cold water, ©troaS laltcS SBaffer. 
Some drinkine water, gtroad 2:rinfrooffcr. 
Make haste, ^a4en ©ie fc^ncD. 
There is no towel, @d ift letn ^anbtu4 ba. 
Bring me some soap, Sringen ©ic mir ©etfe. 
I want to wash myself, 34 n)ilnfd)e m'^di %n wafd^en. 



'L 



How have you slept? 38ie ^aben ®te arfd^lafen? 
Did you sleep welt? $a6en @ie ^ut gefqlafen? 
Very well, thank you, ©c^r gut^ tc^ tmU S^nen. 
Not very well, 3l\6)t fe^v gut. 



I could not sleep, 34l bnnte ntdbt fc^lafen. 
I was so tired from travelling, ^^ roar f o mUbe t)on 
berSlcife. 



Ereniog.— Hitttb. 



It is late, @d i{l fpdt. 

It is not late, Sd ift ni^t fpat. 

What o'clock is it? Sad ift bie U^r? 

It b still early, @d ift nod^ frU^. 

Are you tired? ©inb ©tc milbe? 

Not at all, ®at nic^t. 

Not much, 3^^t febr. 

It is only ten, @9 ift erftje^n. 



It is time to go to bed, @d tft 3^it )U Sett }U gel^en. 

BiMkfiMt-^rit^fUtir. 



It is a fine evening, 6d ift ein fc^Sner Sbenb. 

It is moonlight, ®d ift SRonbfc^ein. 

Is my room ready? 3ft mein 3immcr fcrtig? 

Qo and see, ®e^ unb fie^. 

Good night, ®ute 3la^i. 

I wish you a good night,. ^(^ rotinfcl^c S^neii autc 

Slad^t. 
I am sleepy, ^^ (in fc^lafrig. 
Are you sleepy ? ©inb ©ic f d^lafrig ? 



Breakfast is ready, Sad ^rli^ftfic! ift fertig. 

Is break&st ready ? 2|ft bad ^rU^ftucI fettig? 

Come to breakfast, jtommen @ie mm ^t&f)\hi. 

Let us breakfast, Saffen ©ie und frii^ftUcIen. 

Does the water boil? jloc^t bad SBaffer? 

This water has not boiled, Siefed SSaffev ^at nid^t 

gefod^t. 
Is the tea made? 3ft bcr l^zz fertig? 
Give me a cup of tea, 9eben 6te mir eine Xaffe 

SC^ce. 
A cup of coffee, ®ine 2^affe fiaffee. 
A roll, ein 9Bedt. 
Do you drink tea or coffee? Xrinlen ©ie 2^l^ee ober 

5laffce? 
This cream is sour, 3)iefet Sla^m ift fauer. 
Will you take an egg? JBoUen ©ie ein 6i effenf 
These eggs are hard, Siefe (Sier ftnb ^art. 
Give me the salt, ®eben ©ie mir bad ©ah. 
Pass me the butter, Sleic^en ©ie mir bie Sutter. 
This is fresh butter, 2)ad ift frif<^e ©utter. 



This butter is not fresh, ^efe Sutter ifl nic^t frif^ 
Bring some more butter, 9ringen ©ie etroad mc^r 

Sutter. 
Give me a spoon, ®eben ©ie mir einen Soffel. 
Is the coffee strong enough? 3P ^^^ ftaffee ftur! 

flenug? 
We want more cups, SEBir brauc^en mc^r laffcn. 
Take some more sugar, Ste^men ©ie noc^ etroad 

Cold meat, ftalted gleifdb. 

The toble-doth, "Da^ Xtfd^tuc^. 

The sugar-basin, 2)ie 3u(terbtid^fe. 

Chocolate, 6§otoIabe. 

A knife, Sin 3Reffer. 

A fork, Sine ®abel. 

The knife is blunt, X)ad ^effer i|l {lumpf. 

We have done breakfast, SBir ftnb mit bem ^rfl^fiiid 

fertig. 
You can take away the things, ©ie tdnnen ben %\\^ 

abrdumen. 



Ordering Dinner.— IHttageffni lefeOrtt. 



Have you ordered dinner? i^aben ©ie bad 3Rittag« 

eff en beftellt ? 
I will order dinner, 3<^ roerbe bad SRittageffen be« 

ftetten. 
Show me the bill of fare, 3^^^^^ ®i^ wtir bie ©peife* 

farte. 
Waiter, IteQner. 
What soup will you have? 9Bad filr ©uppe wiin* 

fc^en ©le ? 
Beef-soup, Slinbfleifd^fuppe. 
Rice-soup, SRcidfuppe. 
Macaroni-soup, ^acaronifuppe. 
Have you any roast-beef? $aben ©ie Slinberbraten ? 
Not to-day, 9letn^ ^eute ni(^t. 



We have very i&ne fish, SEBir ^aben fe^r guten 5if4- 

Trout, go^eUen. 

Fried pike, ®ebratene ^ec^te. 

Roast-mutton, ^ammelbraten. 

What wine will you have ? ^a^ fiir 2Bein wiinfcl^en 

©ie? 
Let us see, Suffen ©ie fe^en. 
Have you good wines? i^aben ©ie ^ute 3Beine? 
Here is the wine-list, i^ier ift bie SBemtarte. 
What time will you dine? Urn welc^e 3eil mUnfc^en 

©ie}u fpeifen? 
We shall dine at six o'clock, 38tr werben urn fec^d 

U^r fpeifen. 
Be punctual, ©eien ©ie pUnltUd^. 



Dinner.— SRittagrlfeit. 



To wliat shall I help you? SBomit tann ic^ ^^mn 

auf marten? 
Will you take some soup? SBitnfd^en ©ie ©uppe? 
No, thank you, ^ein, idj banfe. 
Yes, if you please, 3^/ i^ Ktte. 
Willingly, ©e^r gern. 
Help yourself, Scbicnen ©ie fid^. 
It is excellent, ®d ift Dortrefflid^. 
I do not like foreign cookery, 3)ie audldnbifc^e Jtii^e 

fcbmectt mir ntdbt. 

2E 



Do you take pepper? Sle^men ©ie ^feffer? 

Cayenne pepper, SRot^en ^feffer. 

Here is spinach, ^ier ift ©pinat. 

Peas, (SqoUn — ©rbfen. 

Cauliflower, Slumenfo^I. 

Artichokes, Xrtifc^olen. 

Potatoes, jtartoffeln. 

Give me the mustard, ®eben ©ie mir ben ©enf. 

Change the plates, SBec^feln ©ie bie ^^eller. 

I want a sp(K)n, 3^^ miinfd^e einen Soffel. 



Give me a clean knife and fork, @eben @ie mir ein 

reined 5Keffer unb ®abd. 
Are you hungry? ©inb ©ie l^ungrig? 
Not very, Jlid^t fc^r. 
I am hungry, 2|d^ bin ^ungrig. 
I am very hungry, ^(^ bin febr ^ungrig. 
You do not eat, ©ie effen nic^it. 
Are you thirsty? ©inb ©ie burftia? 
I am' very thirsty, 3^ ^i" f^^^ bur|tig. 
I am dying of thirst, ^c^ [terbe vox $urft. 
Take a*^ glass of wine, 9{e^inen ©ie ein ®lad SBein. 
Bring me a glass of water, Sringen ©ie mir ein ®lad 

©affer. 



Give me something to drink, ®eben ©ie mir ehoaft 

)u trinten. 
I want some beer, ^i) roiinfd^e ©icr. 
The corkscrew, 2)er jtorfjie^er. 
I want half a bottle of hock, ^(^ roitnfc^e eine l^albe 

$Iaf(^e Stl^einmein. 
Champagne, S^ampooner. 
Claret, $ran}oftf(l^er Sffiein. 
Port, ^ortroein. 
Sherry, ©l^errntoein. 
Your health, gbr aSo^Ifcin. 
The wine is good, ®er SEBein ift gut. 
I have dined well, 2!^ ^<^^^ S^t gefpeifl. 



Tea.— Z^ee. 



Let us drink tea, Saffen ©ie und 2^^ee trinlen. 

Tea is quite ready, 2)er %f)tt ift gan^ fertig. 

They are waiting for you, 3Ran martet auf ©ie. 

I am coming, ^(^ lomme. 

Bring a saucer, Stingen ©ie eihe Untertaffe. 

Pour out the tea, ©C9enten ©ie ben 7^ee ein. 

The tea is verv strone, ^er 2^^ee ift fe^ ftaxl. 

It is very weak, @r ip fe^r fd^road^. 

Where are the sugar-tongs? 2Bo ift bie 3uc!erjange? 

Ring, if you please, jtlingetn ©ie gefdDigft. 

A snce of bread and butter, @in ©titdqen 93utter< 

brob. 
Hand the plate, ®eben ©ie mir ben 2^eIIer. 
Will you take some cake? SBUnfd^en ©ie Jtuc^en? 
A small piece, @in ©tftdtc^en. 



Make more toast, 9loften ©ie me^r 9rob. 

Make haste, Stad^en ©ie fc^neQ. 

This is excellent tea, 2)ied ift guter X^ee, 

Is it green tea? ^^t ed grilner 2:^ee? 

It is die best tea, @d ift ber befte 2^^ee. 

The tea-tray, a)er ^SrafentirtcIIer. 

A set of tea-thines, Sad 2^eefert)ice. 

Have you finished? ©inb ©ie fertig? 

Take another cup, Ste^men ©ie noc^ eine ^affe. 

No, thank you, vt6xi, \d) bonfe. 

Brown bread, ©(^n)ar||ed 99rob. 

White bread, ffleifeeS 93rob. 

Stale bread. Silted Srob. 

New bread, fifnf^ed 9rob. 

Biscuit, Sxom>aa. 



The HoteL— Sal 9aft^aut. 



Which is the best hotel? SSelc^ed ift bad befle ©afl^ 

^aud? 
There are several very good ones, 6d giebt me^rere 

fe^r gute ^ier. 
Let us g;o to the hotel Victoria, Saffen ©ie und ind 

Victoria* iQotel ge^en. 
You will find it very comfortable, ©ie n)erben ed fe^r 

comfortabel finben. 
Waiter, take the gentlemen to No. six on the first 

floor, JteQner, fti^ren ©ie bie i^erren noc^ 9tummero 

fec^d im erften ©totf. 
Let us have some supper soon, Saffen ©ie und balb 

bad SIbenbbrob ^aben. 
You will find it readv in the dining-room, ©ie .mer* 

ben ed in bem ©peif qimmer fertig finben. 
Yo can have supper at any time d la carte, ©ie Ion* 

nen ^u jeber 3^ nac^ ber ftarte fuppiren. 
Are our rooms ready? ©inb unfere 3intmer fertig? 
Quite ready to attend you gentlemen, ©an) ferttg, 

au^umarten^ meine i^erren. 



Light the candles, B^nben ©ie bie Sic^ter an. 

I am very tired, 34 ^^ f^'^^ mttbe. 

I am going to bed, ^6) gel^e )u Sett. 

Call me to-morrow momine at six o'clock, SBetfen 

©ie mic^ morgen fril^ urn fec^d Ubt. 
I am leaving by the early train, ^d^ fa^re mit bem 

erften 3ug ab. 
Bring me hot water, Sringen ©ie mir ^eiged SBaffer. 
Bring me the bill, Sringen ©ie meine 9te(^nung. 
How much do we owe you? 2Bie uiel f^ulben mir 

S^nen? 
Charge the service, SSered^nen ©ie fiir bie Slufroartung. 
Be good enough to receipt it, jQuittiren ©ie fie ge< 

faOigft. 
I hope you have been satisfied? 34 ^^ff^ ^^^ maren 

jutrieoen ? 
Very much, ®an) gufrieben. 
Good morning, ®uten Storgen. 
I wish you a happy journey, 2l^ mUnfcl^e ^^nm 

gmtflid^e Steife. 



Bailwaj.— Cifeitlalm 



I want a ticket for Washington, ^^ wfinfc^e ein 

SiQet nad^ SBafbington. 
First class, (Srfte Jtlaffe. 
Second Class, ^roeite filaffe. 
The express-tram, ^er ©djinellgug. 
I'he ordinary-train, ^er gerod^nuc^e 3^8* 



I'he luggage-train, Ser ©iltei^ug. 



©epad? 



/z 



Where is your baggage? 2Bo 
Here it is, §ier ift ed. 
It is too heavy, @d ift gu fd^mer. 
You have to pay for extra weight, ©ie l^aben fftr 
Uebergemic^t }u ja^Ien. 



Here are the tickets for the baggage, $ier finb bie 

SiUetd fUr bad @zpai. 
Take your seats, 9le^men ©ie 3^^^ Biiit. 
The train is just going to start, ^er 3ug roirb fogleic^ 

abge^en. 
The train is now starting, 2)er 3^^ ge^t jc^t ab. 
It does not go very fast, (Sd ^e^t ntc^t fe^r fc^nell. 
Not so fast as in England, 3t\6^t fo fc^neD aid in @ng« 

lanb. 
But much safer, 9![ber meit ftd^erer. 
Here is a station, ipier ift eine Station. 
Do we stop here? i^alten mir ^ier an? 
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How long do we stop here? 3Bic langc ^alten wir 

^ier an? 
Five iniDutes, ^\xn\ 5Kinutcn. 
Off we are again, SBir fmb roicbet im ©angc. 
They stop at every station, 5IRan §alt auf jcber ©to« 

tion an. 



It is a long journey, ®d ift eine langc Jlcijc. 

Yes, from ten to twelve hours, ^a, oon itlfti bid |n)8If 

Stunben. 
Very pretty country, ©c^r fc^ione ©egenben. 
Arrived at la«t, Snbli^l an^etommen. 
Give your ticket, ®eben ©te bad SiUet. 



Steamboat.— Samfifliiiiit. 



The steamer, Sad Sampfboot. 

When do you start? SBann gel^en @ie ahl 

With the tide, gjlit bcr »Iut^. 

At what time ? Urn roel^e ^z\i ? 

At 9 o'clock. Urn ncun Ubr. 

They are going to start, 5Dlan fa^rt ab. 

Let us go down into the cabin, Saffen @ie und ^mab 

in bie Ra\\xtt gel^en. 
Where is my berth? 2Bo ift mcinc iloje? 
Your name is written upon it, ^^r vtomt ift bavan 

Sefd^rieben. 
Let us go on deck, Saffen ©ie und aufd SSerbed gel^en. 
The tide is strong, 5Dic glutb ift ftarf . 
The sea is rough, Sie ©ee ift fturmifc^. 
The wind is against us, 2)er SBinb ift gegen und. 
So much the worse, Um fo fd^Iimmer. 
We shall have a long passage, 3Bir werben eine lange 

Ueberfa^rt ^aben. 
I feel sea-sick, ^^ fil^Ie mid^ feebanl. 
Steward, IteQner. 

A glass of brandy, Sin ©lad Sranntwetn. 
I am better, 9Rit ift beffet. 
What a beautiful passage, SBad fUr eine f(^5ne Uebet^ 

fa^rt. 
The sea is getting calm, ^ai 3RttK mxi ru^iger. 



The sea is quite smooth, 2)ie ©ee ift ganj tu^ig. 

I see land, ^^ fel^e Sanb. 

It is the harbor of New York, @d ift bet i^afen Don 

5Ren) Dorl. 
We have arrived, fflir jinb anpelommen. 
Look for my things, ©eben ©te nad^ meinen ©ad^en. 
I have two trunks, 34 9<^c VO^ Aoffer. 
There was another trunk, @d war ntx^ ein anbeter 

iloffet. 
Is your name on it? ^\i \f)x 3tamz barouf ? 
Is It this one? 3ft ed biefer? 
Gome to the custom-house, ftommen ©ie nad^ bent 

3oIlamte. 
You will find all your luggage at the custom house, 

©ie n)erben ^ffx f&mmth^ed ®epdd( auf bem S^^ 

antte finben. 
Will you examine this trunk? SSoQen ©ie biefen 

ftoffer ecomtniren? 
Open it, Ddjntn ©ie ibn. 
Unlock it, ©c^Iie^en ©ie t^n auf. 
Have you anything to declare? ^ben ©ie thoad 

}u Detfteuem? 
Not that I know of, 9ti(^t ba^ ic^ roU^te. 
All ri^ht, SlQed in Orbnung. 
Lock It, ©(^Iie|en ©ie gu. 



The Laundress.— Sir »Sfd|eriti« 



You bring my linen very late, ©ie bringen meine 

SBdfdie fe^r fpdt. 
You wash badly, ©ie n)af4ien fd^tec^t. 
You have washed it well, ©ie ^aben ed gut gen)afd^en. 
I like my collars stiff, 2id^ liebe meine Itragen fteif. 
You do not put enough starch in it, ©ie mac^en nic^t 

©tdrle genug l^inein. 
I miss a collar, ^6) oermiffe einen Aragen. 
See how badly that is done, ©e^en ©ie xoxz fc^Ied^t 

bad geroafc^en ift. 
You must take it back, ©ie mUffen ed )urlid(ne^men. 
This is badly ironed, @d ift fd^leqt gepldttet. 
You have spoiled this shirt, ©ie ^aben biefed ^emb 

oerborben. 



This shirt is scorched, Siefed ^emb tfl gefengt. 
This handkerchief does not belong to me, 2)iefed 

©(bnupftud^ ge^&rt mir nic^t. 
You have torn this dress, ©ie ^aben biefed ftleib gcr« 

riff en. 
You have kept a pair of stockings, ©ie l^aben ein 

^aax ©trUmpfe be^alten. 
A nightshirt is wanting, @d fe^lt ein 9{adbt^embe. 
Have you your bill, ^aben ©ie ^i^re Stecpnung? 
You must wash better, or I must give my linen to 

some other laundress, ©ie mUf(en beffer nKif4ien, 

ober id( mu| meine 9B&f4ie einer anberen SSafcpfrau 

geben. 



Spriiig.~9^|({ttg. 



Spring has come, 3)cr ^tfl^Iing iji ba. 

It la still cool, (Sd ift no(^ tU^l. 

Spring begins well, 3)et ^^ling fdngt gut an. 

It is rather mild, @d ift jtemlic^ gelinbe. 

It b spring-weather, 6d ift {^(lin^dn^etter. 

The trees are beginning to bud, 2)te 99dume fangen 

an audjufd^Iagen. 
The season is very forward, 2)ie 3^^^^^^^ tP U^^ 

oorgcriidrt. 
It is so pleasant, @d ift fo angenel^m. 
The sun is so warm, 3)ie ©onne i{l fo warm. 



There are some flowers, @d giebt einige Slumen. 

Snowdrops, ©d^neeglodc^en. 

Tulips, Slulpen. 

Hyacinths, i^pacintben. 

Gather some, ^flildren ©ie toetd^e. 

As many as you please, ©o oiel ^l^nen beliebt. 

The season is very backward, ^ie 2ial^ted§eit ifl fe^r 

ijuriid. 
Every thing is very backward, SOed ift noc^ fe^r 

luxfid. 



\ 
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Summer.— Summer. 



Summer is coming, ^er @ommer lommt. 
It is becoming warm, @d roirb iDarm. 
How warm it is, SBie toarm ed ift. 
I am very warm, 2l(^ bin f e^r warm. 
It is very warm, @d ift fc^r warm. 
It is too warm, @d ift }u iDarm. 
It is almost hot, @d ift faft bt\^. 
It is a fine day, Sd ift ein fqoner %a%. 
It is a splendid day, @d ift tin n^unbetfd^ner Sag. 
The heat is great, 2)ie i^i^e ift ^xo^. 
The heat is unbearable, ^ie ^t^e ift unettrdglii^. 
Let us take a bath, SJaben mix und. 
In the river, 3n bem gflujfe. 
It 18 very close, @d ift f e^r brildtenb. 
I think we shall have a storm, 34l glttube toix votx* 
ben einen Sturm ^aben. 



That is very likely, ^ad ift fe^r moalid^. 

The clouds are gathering, ^ie ilBoIun }te^en fi^l {u* 

fammen. 
I hear thunder, ^^ ^Sre Conner. 
It thunders, @8 bonnert. 
It thunders fearfully, @g bonnert fd^redlic^. 
It lightens, @d bli^t. 
The lightning, 2)er »Ii^. 
What a storm ! 98ad fftr ein @turm ! 
How it rains, SBie ei vegnet. 
It pours, @d gie|t. 

The sk^ begins to clear, Set ^immel tiart fi^l Auf. 
The ram ceases, Set 9iegen ^ort auf . 
The weather is clearing up, ^ad SBetter Itdrt fid^ auf. 
There is a rainbow, 2)a ift ein Stegenboften. 
The sun breaks out, 2)ie @onne bric^t burc^. 



Summer is over, 3)eT @ommer ift voriiber. 

The heat is past, S)ie ^i^e ift oorbei. 

The mornings and evenmgs are cool, 3)ie SRorgcn 

unb abenbe fmb U^l. 
The leaves are beginning to &11, 2)ie Sl&tter fangen 

an ab^faQen. 
The days are still fine, Sie 2^age finb no^ fc^Sn. 
The days are shortening, ^e £aae ne^men ab. 
It is the time of the vintage, §9 ift bie 3^i^ ^ 

SBeinlefe. 
It is a good vintag^e, @9 i{l eine gute SBeinlefe. 
We must soon be£n fires, SBir mUffen balb bie Oefen 

9ei)en. 



Autamn.— §erl{l. 

We have had a fire already, SBir ^aben fd^n ein 

^euer gebabt. 
It 18 soon dark, Sd ift balb bunlel. 
It is a fine night, @d ift eine fd^Sne 3la^i. 
A dark night, @ine finftere 3la(l^t. 
Is it moonlight? gfi ed Wonbf d^e in ? 
It is full moon, Sd tft Soamonb. 
New moon, 9{eumoi||^. 
Do you think it will rain? @latiben ®ie ba^ ed 

regnen mirb? 
I am afraid to, 34 beflUr(^e ed. 
It hails, Sd ^agelt. 
It rains, Q^ rratet. 
It is very windy, @d ift fe^ winbig. 



Winter.— ffifoter. 



It is winter, @d ift SSinter. 

The days are so short, Sie 2:age ftnb fo lut). 

It is cold, @d ift lalt. 

It is very cold, @d ift febr lalt. 

It is a cold wind, @d at^t ein tdlter SBinb. 

It is bad weather, @8 tft fc^lec^tei^ SBetter. 

It is foggj, @d ift nebeltg. 

The sky is overcast, 2)eT i^immel i{l bebectt. 

It will snow, @d roirb fc^neien. 

It spows, @9 fd^neit. 

It snows in great flakes, @d fd^eit in gro|en ^^lotfen. 

It freezes, @d friert. 

It freezes very hard, @d friert {latf . 

Can you skate? ftdnnen @ie Gd^Iittfti^l loufen? 



The ice does not bear, 3)aS @id ttftgt nid^t. 
The ice is thick enough, ^ad @id ift bid ^enug. 
How cold it is in Germany, SBie talt ed m ^eutf((< 

lanb ift. 
The Grerman winters are colder than the English, 

but much finer, ^ie beutfd^en 993inter finb tdlter 

aid bie englifd^en, aber mel fd^oner. 
It is healthy weather, @d ift gefunbed SBetter. 
It thaws, @d t^aut. 
It is slippery, @d ift f<(iapfrig. 
The ice is thawing, SDad @id ge^t auf. 
It is dirty, @d ift fc^mu^ig. 
The streets are Yeij wet and dirty, ^ie €tra|eii 

finb f e^r no^ unb fd^mu|tg. 



I want some paper, 3<^ brauc^e papier. 



Ink, 
Pens, 

A steel pen. 
Have you any 
Envelopes, 
Stamps, 
Wafers, 
Sealing wax, 



Xinte, 

eJebem. 

(Sine etal^Ifeber. 
^aben @ie 
6out)ett9. 
^oftmarlen. 
^Runbladt. 



Siegellad. 
I want a sheet of writing paper, ^d^ brau<(e einen 
Sogen Sd^reibpapier. 
Blotting paper, Sofc^papier. 
A quire, @in 9ud^. 
I must write a letter, ^d^ mu| einen Srief fc^reiben. 



Writliig.— €4|teaett. 

I have a letter to write, ^(^ ^abe einen Srief gu 

f4ireibfn. 
A penknife, @in ^ebemteffer. 
Now I will write, ^i vM id^ fd^reiben. 
What is the day of the month ? ^en wieoielften ^cben 

roir ^eute? 
It is the sixteenth, Sd ift ber fed^dje^nte. 
Where is the postK)ffice? SBo ift bie $oft? 
Close by, ^a^e bet. 
When do the letters go to Boston ? SBann ge^ bie 

Sriefe nadb Softon ab? 
Daily, Saglid^. 
Take it to the postH^ce, Ste^men @ie i^n auf bie 



// 
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Pay the postage, Sega^Ien @ie ba8 $otto. 

Have you sealed the letter? ^aben ®ie ben S9rief 

Qepeaclt? 
I forgot it, ^d^ l^a(e ed uergeffen. 
Where b my seal ? SBo ift mcin ©iegcl ? 



Where 1^ HI SBo tfl edf 

I have it, 3^ ^^ ^• 

Here it k, f^xtx tfl ed. 

Take care of the letter, 9le^en ®ie ben Srief in 



The Fire.— Sol Setter. 



Light the fire, 3^^^^ ®i^ ^^ e^euet an. 

What is this? S3ag ift bad? 

A stove, ein Dfcn. 

Do you put the wood in there? 2egen @ie bad i^ol} 

ba ^inetn? 
Yes, when the stove is hot, you will have a warm 

room, ^a, roznn bet Ofen |ei^ ifl^ wevben Sie eine 

warme @tu6e ^aben. 
I like the stove, Stir gefoUt bet Ofen. 
It warms the room so much better, dx etwarml bad 

3immer n^eit (effer. 



I prefer a coal fii«, ^ gie^e ein fto^lenfeuer mv. 

It is so cheerful, Sd tffc fo gemftt^lii^. 

Do you bum no coal in Gremany? Srennen @te 

leine fto^len in 3)eutf d^lanb ? 
No, very few, Kein^ fe^r roenig. 
We bum wood and turf, sometimes brown-coal, 9Biv 

brennen ^ol} unb Zovf^ {uweilen Staunlo^le. 
We have ^^^at fbrestB, and wood is dumper here 

than in England, SW ^ben aro^e ffialbungen unb 

^I) i^ ^er biOiger old in (Xnglanb. 



German Lingaage.— Se«tfd|e C|nrt#e. 



Can you read German? ftonnen @ie beutfd^ lefen? 

A litUe, @in roenia. 

I read it very well, but I cannot speak it, ^d^ lefe 

ed gam gut^ abet id^ lann ed nid^t fprec^en. 
You read very well, Sie lefen fe9r gut. 
Do you speak German? Spre^en @te beutfc^? 
I speak it a little, 3^ fprec^e ed ein n)enig. 
I do not understand it, 34 oerfte^ ed ni^t. 
People speak so fast, 3Ran fpric^t fo fc^neO. 
You have had but little practice, @ie (aben nur 

wenig Uebung ge^abt. 
You have a good pronunciation, @ie ^ben eine gute 

Sludfprac^e. 
Who was your master? SBer toot 3br Secret? 
How long have you leamed it? SSie lange ^aben 

@ie ed geleml? 
A short time only, 9lur eine hitje 3^^. 
Without a master, O^e £e^rer. 
Your sister speaks it perfectly, 3^te @<l^n)efter fprid^t 

ed geldufig. 



M^ master was Mr. B., Stein Secret wax ^txx 9. 
It is a difficult language, Sd ift eine fc^were @prad(e. 
You will learn it soon, @ie roerben ed balb lemen. 
A mcMith or two in Germany and you will know it 

@in bid }n)ei SRonote in S)eutf(^lanb unb Sie tennen 

bte @pradbt. 
Where do thav sneak the beat German ? SBe f prid^ 

man bad be^e ^eutfd^? 
In the North of Germany, ^n Storbbeutfd^lanb. 
I find the pronunciation easy, 34l f^^^^ ^^ ^^^ 

fprad^ lei^. 
It is very much like English, @d ift bem Snglifd^ 

f e^t a^nlid^. 
Yes, the Germam language is the mother of the 

English, ^a, bie beutld^ Sptad^e ift bte Stutter bet 

Snglifc^em 
It is the most uaefol and interesting language for 

Endishmen to learn, @d ift bie nS^Iidbj^ unb ins 

ter^antejle Sprad^e^ bie ein @ngl&nbet lemen !ann. 



Easy Phrases.— Seidlte ftebtttltrtrm 



I. 



Translate that, Ueberf e^en Sie bad. 

It is too difficult, @d ift gu fi^wer. 

It is not at all difficult, @d i|t gar nid^t fd^wet. 

It is very easy, @d ift febr letAt. 

Translate word for word, neoerfe^en @ie SBott flit 

2Bort. 
Try, if you please, Serfud^en @ie gef&Sigft. 
Rcttul it once more, £efen @ie ed nod^ einmal. 
With pleasure, — very willingly, 5IRit SSergnflgen, — 

fe^r gem. 
Do you understand it now? Setfle^en @ie ed ie^t? 
Not quite, 3lid^t gan|\. 
Do you understand what I say? Setfte^en Sie n)ad 

i<$ fage? 
I don't understand a word, ^^ oerfte^e lein SBort. 
You speak a great deal too fast, @ie fpred^en vxtl }u 

fc^neO. 
I understand you now, ^d^ oetfle^e @ie je^t. 
Repeat what I said, SBieber^oIen Sie nmd ic^ gefagt 

bait. 
With all my heart, Son gan}em i^etjen. 



Did I pronounce well? i^abe id^ gut audgefprod^en? 
Very well, — not badly, Se^r gut^ — nid^t ttbel. 
Are you not tired? @inb @ie ni(^ ntikbe? 
Not yet, 9tod^ ni(^. 

I am very glad of it, ^a^ freut ntid^ fe^r. 
I leamed French, and German, ^(^ J^abe SftaniSfifdft 
unb Seutfd^ geletnt. 

n. 

How do you do? 9Bie befinben Sie ft^? 

I am better, ^ bin beffet. 

And how are vou? Unb mt gel^'d ^^nen? 

I am very well, gd^ befinbe mxq f e^r n)o^l. 

Have you had breakfiut? i^ben Sie gefrft^fUkft ? 

No, not yet, 9letn^ nod^ n\dft. 

Breakfiut with us, ^^tilden Sie ntit and. 

Break&st is ready, 3)ad JtS^ftOd ift fertig. 

Open the door, Slad^en Sie bte Z^Ute aut 

Shut the window, SRad^ Sie bad gfenftet )u. 

Pray sit down, S9itte, fejen Sie fic^. 

Do you like tea? Ztinien Sie gem X^? 

Yes, I like it very much, ^, i<9 tttnfe i^n fc|f gent. 

I thank you, 34 ^^'^ S^nen. 
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Give me % little more milk, if you please, ®eben 
&i( mil gcffilig^ no4 ein irenig SJlilq. 

Thaok you, that is enough, ^antc, bafi i^ flmufl. 

Riog the bell, if you please, Jtlingeln (£te gefdlligft. 

Bring me a fork, Sringen Sie mir eine ®ab«I. 

Will you have some meatT ffljoQen Sie t|Iti|(^¥ 

Cut me a piece of bread, Si^neiben €ie mil tin 
etftd Siob. 

Pass me tfae butter, Sleic^en ®ie mit bie Suttn ^er. 

Give me a cup of cofiec, ®eben ©ie mir eine laRe 
SafTee. 

III. 

la the door open 7 3ft bie I^Ui offen? 

Is the fire outf 3ft baft ^euei au6? 

Haa the carriage come? 3f ber 2Baom gdommenf 

The apple ia not ripe, Set ^pfel i^ ni$t teif. 

The water was not treab, %o.% Saffei roai niit frift^. 

The butter waa Dot freeh, ^ie Suttci OHii ni^t fvi^' 

Don't you find the soup tooftt? ^nben €ie bit 

Supperri^t ju fett? 
Don't you find the crust too hard? gix^^ ©>* bie 

jtiufte ni^t gu ^Art¥ 
Where are you ? SBo finb @ie? 
Here I am, ^iei bin id). 
Where ia he? ^Boifteit 
There he is, 33a ift er. 
Here ia some butter, ftier ift Butter, 
There ia acme bread and butter, %a. ift Suttnbiob. 
Are you well? ®inb Sie no^If 
la he better? 311 er beffer? 
Where are my ahoee? SBo finb meinc S^u^e? 
Where are my gloves? SSo fmb meine $anbfd|u^e? 
Where it my hatf aSo ift mein $ut! 
Where ia my thimblet 5Bo ip mein JJinfler^ul? 
What U that; SaS ift ba«? 
Is it veal! 3|t (6 fialbfleift^ f 
No, it is pork, 91ein, eS ijt ©ijroeinePeift^. 
Are you hungry,— thiirty? ©inb Ste ^ungri^ — 

bu^igf 

IT. 

I have some bread, 34 \'>^^ Qtob. 

Thou hast some wine, 3)u ^oft 3Stein, 

He [or she) has some butter, @r {or fie) i)at Sutter. 

We have some milk, SEJtt ^oben ^il<^. 

You have eome coffee, ^^r ^abt Aaffee, 

They have some tea, Ste ^aben 3^^ee. 

I had some aauce, 34 ^^^ ©auce. 

Tbou hadat some meat, Su ^atteft S'^fi^- 

He had eome aalad, Sr ^tte ©alat. 

We had some beer, Jffiir ^en Bier. 

You had aome lemonade, 3^r pallet Simmabe. 

They had aome aoup, ©ie qatten ©uppe. 

I have had some water, 3^ ^o^t SSuflet ge^bt. 

Thou bait had eome brandy, £u [|aft Sianntnein 

ge^abt. 
He has had some oil, St ^at Oel ge^abt. 
We have had aome money, 2Bir qaben ®e(b ge^abt. 
You have bad some silver, 3^r babt ©tiber ge^abt. 
They have had some gold, ©le ^nben @olb ge^abt. I 
I had had some cabbage, ^(^ ^atte ItobI ge^abt. 
Thou had hadst some spiuage, £u qatteft ©pinat 

ge^abt. 
He had had aome walnuts, Sr botte SJaDntiffe gefiabt. 
We had had some hazel-nuts, 3Bit gotten ^afelnUffe 

^bt. [ 



You had had some apricots, 3^' ^oUet 9(pttlofen gc« 

^bl. 
They had had some apples, ©ie fatten 3lepfel ^^fibi. 



I I shall have the earden, 3cb nierbe ben (Sarten baben. 
Thou wilt have the milk, Xu miift bie ^((^ gaben. 
He will have the salt, St niirb ba3 Salg ^oben. 
We ehall have the wine, Sir nerben ben Sein ^ben. 
You will have the butter, 3^<^ iserbet bie Butter 

^aben. 
They will have the oom, ©ie roetben ba8 ftom ^oben. 
. I shall have had the salad, 34 tuerbe ben ©alat gc' 
! bobt \fiixv.. 
' Thou wilt have had the aoup, ^u rairft bie ©uppe 

ge^abl ^uben. 
. He will have had the meat, @l wirb baft ^leifc^ St< 

^abl baben. 
We shall have had the chair, 3Bir merben ben ©tu^I 

ge^abt Eiaben. 
You will have had the lamp, 3^t metbet bie Smnpe 

geliabt baben. 
They will have had the rush-light, ©ie n)etbcn baft 

?tac^tli(^t se!|abt Baben. 
I should have the snoee, 34 niflibe bie @4u^e ^aben. 
Thou wouldat have the dresB-ehoes, Su niltbef) bie 

Xan)f4u^e ^oben. 
He would have the gloves, @T nQtbe bie ^anbfd^^e 

daben. 
We should have the aocks, SBir Miben bie ©oden 

^oben. 
You would have the rings, 3^'' nftrbet bie ^ingc 

i)aben. 
They would have the ear-rings, ©ie nlliben bie Obr* 

ringe ^aben. 
I should have had a hat, 34 "'f^^ <tnen ^t ge^bt 

baben, 

TI. 

I am an American, 34 ^i> nn Smerifaner. 

Thou art a Frenchman, 3)u bift ein ^anjofe. 

He is a German, Sr ift ein Seutf^er. 

We are rich, SBir finb leii^. 

You are young, '^x feib jung. 

They are blind, Ste finb blinb. 

I have been iu England, 34 ^1*1 i*^ Sii^anb gemefen. 

Thuu hast been in France, a)u bift in ^nltei4 gC' 

mefen. 
He has been in Germany, @r ift in X)eutf4I<inb ge* 

niefen. 
We have been in Scotland, 3Bii ^b in @4ottIanb 

gemefen. 
You have been in Ireland, 3^ \^ i" Sllanb ge* 

niefen. 
They have been in America, ©ie finb in Smerifa ge« 

nefen. 
I shall be in London, 34 n>«tbe in Sonbon fein. 
Thou wilt be in Paris, 3)u roirft in ^ariS fein. 
He will be in Berlin, (Er n>irb in Berlin fein. 
We shall be in Vienna, 3Bir roerben in ^ien fein. 
You will be at Brussels, 3^t roerbet in Stfllfel fein. 
They will be at Cologne, ©ie nnben in JtBIn fein. 

TH. 

Good morning, Kr, ®iiten SRotgen, mein ^en. 
Give me some bread, ®eben ©ie mit Brob. 
Bring me some cofifee, Bringen ©ie mil flofftt. 
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Bend me some Fish, Senben @ie mtr ^fd^. 

Give me a cup of Tea, ®c6en ©ic mtr cmc %a^t l^cc. 

Bring me a cup of milk, SSringen @ie mtr eine %a^t 

Make the tea, if you please, 3Ra(^en @ie gefdQigft ben 

St^cc. 
Do me that favor, %f)\xn @ie mtr ben ®ef alien. 
How do you like the tea? 2Bie finben ©ie ben I^ce? 
It is very good, 6r tft fe^r gut. 
How much a pound ? SBie mel baS ^funb ? 
Will you have some wine? 3BoDen ©ie SBein? 
How is the weather? 2Bie ifl bad SBetter? 
It is warm, @d tft marm. 
It is cold, gd ift lalt. 
It is windy, 6d t[t rotnbig. 
How mild it is, 9Bte milb ed ift. 
Huw mild it was, SBte mtib ed nmr. 

YIII. 

Give me a pen, ®e6en ©ie mtr eine J^ber. 
I want a steel pen, ^d^ ^abe eine ©ta^Ifeber not^tg. 
There is a very good one, 3)a ift eine fe^r gute. 
Lend me your penknife, if you please, Sei^en ©ie 

mir gcfdHigft 3^r Jebermeffer. 
With pleasure, here it is, 9Jltt SSergntigen, ^ier ift e§. 
It does not cut well, @d fd^neibet ntc^t gut. 
I have not got it with me, 2|d^ l^abe eS nid^t bet mtr. 
It wants sharpening, @d mu| gefd^ltffen merben. 
Show me your watch, ^zx^tti ©ie mtr ^l)Xt U^r. 
Where did you buy it? 2Bo ^aben ©ie fte gefauft? 
I bought it in Philadelphia, ^^ ^abe fte in ^^ilabeU 

p^ia gefauft. 
My father bought his in Paris, ^ein Safer ^at feine 

in $ari$ gefauft. 
Learn that. Semen ©ie baS. 
Learn this page by heart, 2ttntn ©ie biefe ©eite 

au^menbtg. 
I will learn it this evening, ^^ xoxH fte ^eute Sbenb 

lernen. 
Why not now? SEBarum nid^t je^t? 
You have a good memory, ©ie ^aben ein gute^ GJe* 

bdd^tnig. 
Who told you so? 2Ber ^at ^^nen baS gefagt? 
Don't believe it, ®Iauben ©ic eS ni^t. 
I am sure of it, ^^ bin beffen gemi^. 
Let us go out now, Saffen ©ie und je^t audge^cn. 

IX. 

Wait a little, SBarten ©ie ein menig. 

Pardon him this time, SSergei^en ©ie i^m btefedSRal. 

Forget that, J}ergeffen ©ic baS. 

Come here, ilommen ©ie ^ier^er. 

Copy this letter, ©d|reiben ©ie biefen Srief ab. 

Write straight, ©d^reiben ©ie gerabe. 

Correct my exercise, SSerbeffem ©ie meine Uebung. 

Clean my boots, ^u^en ©ie meine ©tiefeln. 

Go and fetch my shoes, i^olen ©ie meine ©d^u^e. 

Make haste, Seeilen ©ie fid^. 

Dress yourself, Kleiben ©ie ftc^ an. 

Warm yourself, SBarmen ©ie fid^. 

Wash yourself, SBafc^en ©ie ftd^. 

Rest yourself, SRuf^en ©ie au$. 

Behave well, S3etragen ©ie ftdb gut. 

Help yourself, Sebienen ©ie fidf. 

Don't say that, ©agen ©ic bad nid^t. 

Don't do that, ^E|un ©ie bad nid^t. 



Don't run so fast, Saufen ©ie nid^t fo fd^ncD. 

Don't permit that, (Srlaubcn ©ic bad ni^lt. 

Does it rain? 9lcgnct cd? 

Does it freeze? gfriert ed? 

Does it snow? ©d^netet ed? 

Is dinner ready? 3ft bad TOittagdejfen fctttg? 

Is supper ready? 3ft bad abcnbejfen aufgetragcn? 

X. 

What is the matter with you? SBad fe^It S^ncn? 
I have the headache, 3^^ babe Aopfme^. 
What is the matter with him? 9Bad fc^lt il^m? 
He caught cold a few days ago, @r ^at ftd^ vor cintgcn 

Xagcn erISItct. 
Whoee watch is that? 9Bcm gc^ort icnc U^r? 

— Mine, — SRir. 
It is a gold watch, is it not? @d ift eine golbcnc U^r^ 

nid^t ma^r? 
Does it go well? — It has stopped, ®e^t fte gut? — 

©ic ift fte^cn gcblicbcn. 
It is not wound up, I believe, ©ic ift nid^t aufgejogcn, 

^laube i(^. 
Wmd it up, Qkfftn ©ie jte auf . 
Look at your watch, if you please, ©e^en fte gcfaDtgft 

nad^ 39^^^ 11^^* 
Mine does not go well either, ^ie meinigc gc^t aud^ 

nid^t gut. 
Does it Kain ? ®c^t fte dot ? 
No, on the contrary it loses, 9lein, im ©egcnt^cil^ fte 

ge^t naA. 
The heat is suffocating to-day, 3)ic i^i^e ift ^eute gum 

(Srfticfcn. 
It is very doee, @d ift fc^r fd^mfil. 
We shall have a storm, SBir merben ein ©emitter 

bctommcn. 
It begins to thunder, @d f&tmt an }u bonncrn. 
Stop, coachman, i^altet an, fiutfi^er. 
I want to get out, 3^ ^^^ audfteigcn. 
Is there a good watchmaker here? ®icbt ed l^icr cinen 

gefd^itftcn U^rmad^er? 
Where does he live? 2Bo roo^nt er? 

I don't know, 34 ^^^i ^^ "i^^* 

I know where he lives, 34 weife mo er iDO^nt. 

His house is close to St. Peters church, ©ein i^aud 

ift gang nal^c bet ber ©t. $eterd Itird^e. 
It is very far from here, @d tft je^r meit von j^ier. 
I will show you his house, 34 ^^^ ^^txm fcin igaud 

gcigcn. 

XI. 

Where is your brother? SBJo ift 3^r Sruber ? 

Is he up stairs? 3f^ ^^ ^^^^ 

He must be down stairs, @r mu^ unten f ein. 

I think he is in the yard, 34 gl^ube er ift auf bcm 
' $ofe. 

; There he is ; don't you see him ? ®a ift er ; fe^en 
I ©ic t^n nic&t? 
I No, it is not he, 9lcin, er ift ed ni4t. 

They tell me that he is just gone out, 3Ran fagt mir, 
ba^ er cbcn audgcgangen ift. 

I saw him eo out, 34 ^^^^ i^^ audge^en fc^cn. 

When?— Just now, SBann? — 6ben. 

A quarter of an hour ago, 35or einer Siertelftunbe. 

Where is he gone? SBo ift er ^ingegongen? 

He will soon return, @r mirb balb gurlitffommen. 

How do you know? aSBoftei miff en ©ie bad? 

He told me so, ®t ^at ed mir gefagt. 
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I have just diDed, ^(^ f)aht foe(en}u9littaggefpeifet. 

So have I, 2i4l ^^^^ 

Let U8 take a short walk, Saffen 6ie und einen tleinen 

@pa}ieTgang madden. 
Willingly, J)ad i[t mir rec^t. 
Where shall we go? 3SJo^in foQen toir ge^en? 
It is all the same to me, @d ift mir einerlet. 
Let us go to the park, £ajfen @ie und nad^ bem $arfe 

ge^en. 
Go and fetch my stick, ^olen @te meinen @to(f. 
It is a little cool, @d ift em toenig Ifi^l. 
Summer is gone, ^er @ommer ift vorilbet. 
Put on your great-coat, Qkfftn Sie S^ren Ueberroct 

an. 
Let us walk faster, Sajfen Sie und fc^neOet ge^en. 

XII. 

I heard a knock, ^(^ ^abe Kopfen ^oren. 

Who is it? aSerifted? 

It is the tailor, @d ift bet @(^eiber. 

Let him come in, Za^tn @ie t^n ^ereinlcmtmen. 

Do you bring me my over-coat and my wais't-coat? 

Sringen Sie mir meinen Ueberrotf unb meine SJeftc ? 
Yes, Sir, ^a, mein $err. 
I am going to try on the waistcoat first, ^d^ mid erft 

bie iBefte anprobiren. 
The waistcoat is too long, ^ie 3Befte ift ju lang. 
They are worn as long as that now, and even hmgcr, 

3Ran trfigt fte je^t fo lang, unb fogar nod^ Ifinger. 
It fits you very well, @ie p^t ^ntn fe^r gut. 
Give me the overcoat, ®eben ®ie mir ben Uebenotf. 
The sleeves are too tight, ^ie Vermel ftnb )u eng. 
I beg your pardon, they are wide enough, ^(^ bitte 

urn 33eraet^ung, fte finb roeit genug. 
The coat nts very badly, !Der 3tod ft^t fel^r fdblec^t. 
Button it, and you will see that it fits you excee<l- 

ingly well, Rnopfen @ie i^n ffx, unb Sie merben 

fefen, ba^ er 3^^^^ audgejetc^net ft|}t. 
I want a pair of trousers, ^d^ brauqe ein $aar ^ofen. 
Will you take my measure, if you please, SKoHcn 

Sie mir gefaHigft bad Vta^ ne^men. 
How do you like your trousers made? SBie roollen 

Sie bie ^ofen gemad^t ^aben? 
Make them in the latest style, ^Rac^en Sie fte na^ 

ber ie^igen ^obe. 
Don't forget I must have the trousers by Saturday, 

without fail, Sergeffen Sie ni^t, ba^ td^ bie $ofen 

ndc^ften Samftag unfe^lbar ^ben mu^. 

xm. 

Why do you lau^h? SSarum la^zn Sie? 
Don't laugh at him, Sadden Sie ni^t fiber i^h. 
That is very wrong of you, ©a8 ifi fe^r unrec^t uon 

3^nen. 
It is inconceivable, @d ift unbegreifltd^. 
You are very naughty, Sie ftnb fe^r unartig. 
Who b there ? 'Ber ift bad ? 
It is I,-— it is he, 3^ ^^^ «^/ — er ifl e«. 
Come here, — I am coming, jtommen Sie ^ter^er, 

id^ fomme gleic^. 
I have something to tell you, ^^ ^abe ^^nen ettt)ad 

gu fagen. 
Do me that favor, ^^un Sie mir ben ®efaDen. 
Do what I tell you, ii^nn Sie nmd id^ S^nen fagc. 
Where do you come from? fflo lommen Sie ^crV 
I come from walking, ^(^ lomme mmt Spajiergange. 



You are quite wet, Sie finb gang na|. 

Go and change your things, Qx^tn Sie ft^l urn. 

Tell the servant to bring us a light, Sagen Sie bem 

Sebienten, und Si4|t gu bringen. 
I cannot see any more, 34 i<^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ fe^en. 
Where are the snufiers, SBo ift bie Sic^tpu^e — 2td^ts 

fd^eere? 
Ring the bell, if you please, jllingein Sie gefdOigft. 
Once, that is enough, Sinmal, bad ift genug. 
The bell does not ring, S)ie itlingel fdieOt nic^t. 
I have a letter for your brother, ^d^ 9abe einen Srief 

ffir 3^^^ S3ruber. 
Do you know whether he is up stairs in his room? 
SBiffen Sie, ob er oben auf feinem 3ifnmer ift? 
Yes, he is up stairs, I saw him ^ up just now, ^a, 

er ifl oben, id^ ^be \bn eben ^tnaufge^en fel^en. 
Go and tell him that I have a letter for him, Sagen 

Sie i^m, ba| ic^ einen Srief ffir t^n ^abe. 

XIY. 

How do you like these cherries? SBie finben Sie 

biefe ftirfc^en? 
They are very good, — very ripe. Sic finb fe^r gut, — 

fel^r reif. 
Do you like cherries? Sffen Sie gem Jlirf(^en? 
I like them very much, gt^ effe fte fe^r gem. 
How much a pound? SSie viel bad $funb? 
That is not dear, 2)ad ift ni(^t t^eucr. 
That is cheap, a)ai» ift woblfeil. 
I will buy another pound, ^^ roxU no(^ ein $funb 

laufen. 
There are no more, @d finb leine me^r bo. 
That is a pity, S)ad ift SAabe. 
I will send you a basket mil, 3<$ tniQ ^"fyntn einen 

ftorb DoQ fenben. 
We have a great many, 9Bir ^aben fel^r viele. 
We have a great many cherry-trees, SQir ^aben fe^r 

oiele ftirfdpbdume. 
There is a fine cherry-tree, 2)a ift ein fd^dner jtirf(^« 

baum. 
Yours is a very large garden, ^ffx ©arten ifk fe^r 

grofe* 
You have all sorts of flowers, Ste ^ben aQe Slrten 

Don Slumen. 
Call the gardener, Shifen Sie ben Partner. 
I cannot find him, 3<^ I^nn t^n nic^t finben. 
He is yonder, Sr ift bort brfiben. 
I beg your pardon, he is not there, 34 ^^^^ um 

aSergeil^ung, er ift nic^t ba. 
He must be there, @r mu^ ba fein. 
I see him now, 3^ f^^^ ^^^ I^^^- 

XV. 

Where are you going? SBo ae^en Sie ^int 
Whence do you come? SBo lommen Sie l^er ? 
I am going nome, 34 8^^^ ^^4 ^<^ufe. 
I come from home, 34 tomme oon ^ud. 
I come from my brother's, 34 lonime non meinem 
Smber. 
' Where does he live? 8Bo wo^nt er? 
He lives in that house, @r wo^nt in ienem ^ufe. 
It is a fine house, @d ift ein f^dne^ ^8. 
The interior is magnificent, 3)ad 3nnere ifl prcdbtnoOf. 
The furniture cost him a great deal, 3)te HRobelil 
l^aben i^n fe^r mel geloflet. 
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He has also a large garden, St ^at auc^ etnen gro|en 

®arten. 
Here are some apricots that he has just sent me, 

3)tefe SIprifofen i^ai er mir e(en 9ef4|iat. 
He has a great many, @r l^at fel^r mele. 
Taste them, SSetfud^en ©ie fte. 
Have you tasted them? §a6cn ©icjic cetfud^t? 
I have eaten two, ^dd ^abe giDei gegeffen. 
Eat another, (Sffen @te noc^ eine. 
Will you have some more? SBoDen ©ie noc^ roelc^e? 
Your brother has not eaten any, 2l^r Sniber |at 

teine gegeffen. ^ 
Does he not like them? ^%i er fte nic^t getn? 
I ()elieve he likes them very much, 2i4 0l<tu6e^ er i^t 

fie fel^r gem. 
Everybody likes them, ^lebermann i^ fie gem. 
I don't, 3c^ nid^t. 
We have a great many, but I never eat any, 38it 

^aben fe^r viele^ abet ic^ effe nie toeld^e. 

XVI. 

What! is it you? aSaS! fwb 6ie e«? 

How are vou? 2Bie ae^t ed 3^^^^^ 

When did you arrive? 3Bann finb ©ie angefommen? 

Last night,— this morning, Seftem 3(benb, — biefen 

TOorgen. 
When will you set out again ? SSann toerben ©ie 

roiebet abreifen? 
To-morrow morning, 3Rorgen ftii^. 
At what o'clock, Urn roie t)iel U^r? 
I don't know yet, 3^ weift nod^ nic^t. 
There it is striking two o'clock, ^a fc^Iagt ed groei. 
So late already I ©d^on fo fpat! 
How the time passes, 2Bie bie 3^it ©erge^t. 
Gome and see me to-night, Sefuc^en ©te ntid^ ^eute 

2lbenb. 
With pleasure, 3Kit SSergntigen. 
Where are you going now? ®o ge^en ©ie ie^t ^in? 
I am going to the post-office, 34 ge^e nac^ bet ^oft. 
Accompany me, Segleiten ©ie miq. 
Very willingly, ©e^r gem. 
Let us go this way, fiaffen ©ie un8 biefen 2Beg 

nefimen. 
It b the shortest way, 6$ jfi ^^ ftirjiefte 2Beg. 
We shall have some rain, SBir toerben 9iegen belom^ 

men. 
It is very possible, 2)aS ift fefir moglid^. 
Let us walk slower, Saffen ^ie und langfamer ae^en. 
The weather is very changeable, 2)ad SESetter ift fe^r 

Detdnberlic^. 

xvn. 

Explain this rule to me, @rllaren ©ie mir biefc Slegel. 

I do not understand it, 3(^ cerfte^c fie nid^t. 

Did you understand me? §aben ©ie mic^ oerftanbcn ? 

Pay attention, @eben ©ie S(dbt. 

Give me some examples, ®eben ©ie mir etnige 93cia 

fpicle. 
Now I understand you, ^ti^i Derftel^e id^ ©ie. 
Does this road lead to the park ? ^^rt bief er SBeg 

na^ bem ^arfe? 
Go straight on, ©e^cn ©ie gerabe auS. 
Turn to the left, — to the right, 3Benben ©ie fid^ 

Knte, — rc(^t8. 
How far is it from here? SEBie roeit ift ed t)on ^ier? 
It IB a league, @d ift eine ©tunbe. 
It is more than three miles, @d ift U(et brei SReilen, 

2F 



It will take you three (^^uarters of an hour to go 

there, ©ie braud^en bret SSiertelftunben urn ^in^u< 

ge^en. 
Permit me to accompany you, @rlauben ©ie mir^ 

©ie }u begleiten. 
It is going to rain, ®d roirb regnen. 
I have no umbrella, gd^ l^abe leinen Slegenfd^irm. 
Nor have I, ^^ aud^ niqt. 
Let us go into that house, Saffen ©ie und in jeneg 

ipaud ge^en. 
If you like, SEBenn ©ie rooffen. 
I know the proprietor of this house, 2!d^ !enne ben 

Si^ent^flmer biefed i^aufeS. 
He lives opposite, @r mo^nt gegentiber. 
He has built a great many houses, @r ^at fe^ otele 

^dufer aebaut. 
All those houses belong to him, SQe jene i^duf er ge< 

^Sren i^nu 

xvm. 

I have to pay some visits, ^^ ^aU einige Sefuc^e ju 
mac^en. 

Has the carriage come? gfi ber SBagen gelommen? 

No, not yet ; you ordered it for two o'clock, I un- 
derstand, ^ein, nod^ nid^t ; ©ie l^aben t^n auf }n)ei 
U^t befteQt, tok man mir fagt. 

It is true, I shall have time to take lunch with you, 
^ad ift maj^r, id^ werbe alfo 3^t ^aben, bad ®abeU 
frll^ftiltf mit ^i^nen eimune^men. 

Help yourself to some fish, SRe^men ©ie fi(^ tUoai 

Do you like this fish ? SDlogen ©ie biefen gif^ gem? 
I like it very much, Jjc^ tnaf^ x^n fe^r gem. • 
It is very well dressed, @d ift fe^r jwit gubereitet. 
Permit me to dve you a potato, Srlauben ©ie mir 

S^nen eine Aartoffel }u geben. 
Those are new potatoes, they are very good, 2)ad 

ftnb neue ftartoffein, fie ftnb fe^r gut. 
I will thank you for a little cheese, ^d^ bitte mir ein ' 

menig ftafe auS. 
Will you be »)od enough to pass me the bread? 

SBouen ©ie oie ©fite faben mir bad 99rob ^ergu« 

reid^en? 
Out me a small piece, if you please, ©d^neiben ©ie 

mir gefdlligft etn fleined ©tUa. 



Don't fall, ^aOen ©ie ni(^t. 

It is very slippery, 68 ift fe^r glatt. 

It froze last night, @d l^at Dorige 9lad^t gefroren. 

It is thawing at present, @d t^auet je^t. 

Take care, Slel^men ©ie ftd^ in 9((^t. 

Can you skate? ftdnnen ©ie ©d^Iittfd^u^ laufen? 

A little, — not very well, gin menig, — nid^t fe^r gut. 

Does the ice bear? Xr&gt bag @ig? 

I think it does, ^c^ glaube mo^I. 

I am not sure, ^d^ mei^ ed nid^t gemi|. 

I don't think it does, ^(^ glaube ed nid^t. 

I am going to write a letter, ^d) roerbe einen Srief 

fc^reiben. 
To whom? — To my mother, Sin men? — 3ln metne 

ajlutter. 
I have lost my seal, ^c^ ^abe mein ©iegel oerloren. 
I have found it, look, there it is, ^(^ f^aht ed gefun* 

ben, fteV^ ba ifl eS. 
Do you want it? i^aben ©ie ed not^ig? 
I want it, ^^ l^abe ed not^ig. 
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Seal the letter, Siegeln @ie ben Srief }u. 

Direct it, ©d^rciben ©ic bic auff^tift. 

Take it to the poet-office, SSringen ©ie il^n ouf bie 

It 18 not poet-paid, @r ift nid^t fret gemad^t. 

Pay the poetage, SRod^en ©ie i^n fret. 

Oive it me again, ®e6en ©ie il^n mir no(^ einmal. 

XX. 

Your piano ie out of tune, ^l^r Jtlaoier ift oerftimmt. 
You should have it tuned, ©ie follten ed ftimmen 

laffen. 
Do you play the piano? ©pielen ©ie Jtlamer? 
No, but I play the flute, Stein, abet id^ fpiele bie 

^Idte. 
My brother plays the violin^ SRein Sruber fpielt bie 

®eige. 
My aunt plays the harp well, SReine 2;antt fpielt bie 

4^fe gut. 
That is an instrument I am very fond of, SSon bem 

Snftrumente bin id^ ein grower ^eunb. 
She sings too, does she not? ©ie fmgt aud^, nid^t 

n>abr? 
She aoee not sing at all badly, ©ie {tngt gar nid^t 

ilbel. 
That fiunous professor, Mr. F., has given her a few 

lessons, ^l^ner berfibmte Se^rer, iperr %., ^at i^r 

einige ©tunben gegeoen. 
Do you blow him? Jtennen ©ie il^n? 
I know him by sight, 34 tenne i^ von Xnfe^en. 
Is he not an Italian? 2lft er ntlcl^t ein^taliener? 
No, he is an Englishman, 9lein, er ift ein Sngldnber. 
Sinj^ us a Qerman song, I bc^ of you, ^1$ bitte, 

futgen ©ie und ein beutfd^eft Sieb oor. 
How do you like the words of this song? SEBie ge^ 

faDen §^nen bie 2Barte biefed Siebed? 
They are very pretty, ©ie ftnb fe^r ^ilbfd^. 
Can you still see? JtSnnen ©ie nod^ fe^en? 
No, I cannot see any longer, 3ltm, id^ tann nid^t 

mel^r fe^en. 



Do you speak German? ©predjen ©ie S)eutfdJ? 
A little, — not much Sir, 6in wenig, — nidjt oiel, 

mein ^err. 
I am beginning to speak it, ^d^ fange an, ed }u 

fpred^en. 
I make a great many mistakes, ^^ ntad^e fe^r oiele 

gfe^Jer. 
You do not pronounce badly, ©ie fpred^en ni(^t 

fd^ledbt anfi. 
Speak louder, — lower, ©predjen ©ie lauter, — leifer. 
My brother speaks better than I do, SRein Sruber 

fprid^t beffer aid td^. 
You are much youi4;er than he, ©ie ftnb oiel jfinger 

aid er. 



How old is your brother? SBie alt ift ^x Sruber? 

He is sixteen yean old, @r ift fec^^e^n ^a^re alt. 

How old are you? SBie alt ftnb ©le? 

I am only thirteen, 34 bin erft breije^n galore alt. 

Let us read a little, Saffen ©ie and ein n)enig lef en. 

Begin,--go on, gangen ©ie an, — fobren ©ie fort. 

You read too fast, ©ie lefen ju fd^neU. 

Show me your reading-book, 3^9^" ©i^ »wit 3^ 

Sefebud^. 
Here, sir, ^ier, mein ^err. 
Do you think it is a good book? ®Iauben ©ie, ba| 

eft ein ouM S3ud^ ift? 
Yes, the book is instructive and amusing, ^a, baft 

9uc^ ifl belel^renb unb unterl^altenb. 

xxn. 

Where have you spent your holidays? 2Bo ^aben ©ie 

3|te ^erien gugebradbt? 
In Germany, — in France, 3" S)eutfdJIanb, — in 

t^anlreid^. 
I spent mine in Scotland, 3<^ ^(»^^ meine in ©d^ottlanb 

^ugebrad^t. 
It 18 a fine country, 3)aft ift ein fd^dneft Sanb. 
I should like to go there myself, 3ci^ ntdd^te f elbft n)o§l 

ba^m reifen. 
Where shall you spent ^our Christmas holidays? ^^o 

roerben ©ie ?|^re 9Bet^nadbtftferien }ubringen? 
I shall spend them in London, 3d^ xotxbt fie in Son* 

bon juoringen. 
Have you seen all the curiosities in this town ? ^aben 

©ie aKe ©ebenftn)ilrbigteiten biefer ©tabt gefe^en? 
Not all; but I have seen a ffood many, Scid^t aUe; 

id^ (abe aber oiele baoon ge^ben. 
For instance, I have seen the tower of London, 

3um Seifpiel l^abe id^ ben Xoroer oon Sonbon ge« 

fe^en. 
I have never seen it, ^^ ^abe iftn nie gefe^en. 
Let us go and see it now, Saffen ©ie unft i^n {e^l 

befudjen. 
Are you ready? ©inb ©ie bereit? 
Where are my gloves? fflo finb meine fianbfdju^e? 
Have you lost them? ^aben ©ie jte perforen? 
You left them up stairs, ©ie ^aben fte oben gelaffen. 
I have just found them, here they are, 3^^ k^i^ ^ 

eben gefunben, ^ier fmb fte. 



Put your gloves on, 3i^^^n ©ie 3|re fijanbfdju^e on. 
Have you put them on? ^ben ©ie pc ^ ^ 
Why ao you take them off? SBarum giel^en Sie fie 



angejogcn? 



auft? 



Wait a moment, SSarten ©ie einen SCugenblidE. 

My sister is not ready yet, 3Jleine ©c^n)efter ift nod^ 

nid^t fertig. 
Come along, jtommen ©ie ^er. 



At the Hotel. 



It is nearly twelve o'clock, @ft ifl beinal^e )»SIf Ul^r. 
Let us maKe haste, £affen ©ie unft eilen. 

Dialogae.— StQtegefiira^. 

3m ©afl^ofe. 



A. Waiter, show us immediately two rooms and 
twoiieds. 

W. B0-4O good as to go into the parlor a moment. 
So many people have arrived toAlay that I do not 
know whether we have two rooms disengaged. 

B. Gro and see, but be quick. 



X. JteUner! ®eben ©ie unft fogleid^ }n)et 3inimer 

mit Setten. 
St. Semil^en ©ie ftc^ gefaKigft einen 9lugenblid( in 

ben ©aal. @ft ftnb ^eute fo oiele 9teifenbe bei unft 

ein^elebrt, ba^ id^ niqt vs>^^, ob nod^ jroei 3iiim^ 

fret ftno. 
8. ®ut, fe^en ©ie )u; aber beeilen ©ie fic^ etwol. 
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•^- This room is very clean; if the others are like it, 

we have not fallen amiss. 
W. Qentlemen, I have but one room with two beds 

to offer you. 
A. On wnat floor is the room? 
W. On the third. 

A. It is rather high, but we must yield to necessity. 

B. I do not mind the room, provided the bed is 
good, and that one can sleep undisturbed. 

A. Show us up at once, and have our luggage 
carried up. 

B. Tell them to make a good fire. 
A. £9 there no bell in the room? 

W. Excuse me, there is one beside the looking-glass. 

A. But where is the bellpuU? I do not see any. 
W. Well you are ri^ht That big wood-merchant 

must have broken it. 

B. We do not care who broke it ; put up another. 

A. Does the door shut well? I do not see either a 
key or a safety-bolt 

W. There is no occation for any ; you are among 
honest people here. 

A. Very good, but after all you have travellers 
come here whom you do not know. 

W. None but honest folks come here. 

A. Your answers admit of no reply. I am sure 
they must have let off a lot of fireworks on the day 
you were bom. 

W. r fidth I know nothing about that; but every- 
body says as you do. It is droll, all Uie same. 

A. rut a night-light, and a tinder-box or lucifer 
matches on my night table. 

B. To-morrow morning at five o'clock predsely, 
you will bring us coffee with milk and some rolls. 

W. Must I also bring your bill? 

A. Of course. 

W. (Aside) These are travellers that order plenty 

of things I It is to be hoped they won't forget 

the waiter. 



— 2)tcfcr ©aal ift rcdjt fauBer, ftel^t bcr Slcft bomit in 

Sier^dltni^, fo l^aben mx ed gut getroffen. 
jt. ^leine ^enen, id^ fonn 2i^nen nut ein gintmer 

mit jmet Setten anbieten. 
21. 3" weldjcr ©toac licgt bag S^^mcr? 
ft. 3n bet britten ©taflc. 
3(. Sad ift etn)ad f)^, aber man mu^ ed ne^men n)te 

ed fommt. 
93. ^c^ fe^e wenig auf bad 3^"^^^/ ^^^ ^ur bad 

93ett aut ift unb man ru^ia f^lafen fann. 
X. ^u^ren ®ie und gleicp i)\n, unb laffen @te unfer 

@epa(I ^inouf bringen. 
9. Saffen ®te und ein gated f^euet madden. 
a. 3ft leine JWingel im 3iwww ? 
St. Sntfd^ulbigen @te, ed ift eine neben bem Spiegel. 
9. Sber n)o ijt bie B^nnx ? id^ f e^e fte nid^t. 
St. 9Bal^r(aftig, @ie ^oben Sled^t. ^ie mu^ ber bide 

i^oh^dnbler abgeriffen ^aben. 
9. SfSad ge^t ed und an, met fie abgeriffen ^at ; fd^af • 

fen ®ie eine anbete. 
91. Sd^Iieftt bie %^iix gut? id^ fe^e mebet Sd^ltiffel noc^ 

9tad^triegel. 
St. D, bad \iQi nid^td }u fagen ; ®ie ftnb bei e^tlid^en 

Seuten. 
91. 2)ad ifl ted^t fd^on ; abet ed te^ten benn boc^ allef 

lei Sleifenbe ^ier ein, bie @ie ni^t fennen. 
H. D, ed te^ten ^iet nut e^tlid^e £eute ein. 
91. 3l\xn, bad nemt' id^ btao geantmottet. ®emi^ ^at 

man am Zage 3^ter ®ebutt ein ^euetmetl abge< 

btannt. 
St. 9Reinet Xteu, id^ meifi ed nid^t ; abet alle SEBelt 

fagt mte @ie. ^afi ift fomifd^ bei aDebem. 
91. SteOen @ie auc^ ein 9tad^tlid^l, ein f^euetjeug 

obet S^nb^oljer auf meinen 9tadbttifd^. 
9. ^tgen ftfib ptdctfe um fftnf u^t bringen @ie und 

jtaffee mit Wild^ unb StSbc^en. 
Jt. Sod id^ ^f^nm aud^ bie Sled^nnng bringen ? 
9(. 2)ad oetfte^t fid^. 
St. (9ei ®eite.) 2)ad nenn' id^ 9letf enbe, bie oetge^ten ! 

SSenn fte nut nid^t mein 2;nnfgelb oetgeffen. 



lolomatical Phrases.— 8iil(lt§ttmlii|e nebntfortett. 



He must c&o it, however unpleasant it may be, @t 

mu| in ben fauem 9(pfel bri^en. 
He has told me a fib, @t ^at mit etmad mei^ gemad^t. 
This man speaks out boldly, 3)iefet SRann nimmt 

fein S3Iatt vox ben SWunb. / 

I will make you go, 3d^ mill @ud^ Seine madden. 
He has deceived me, St ^at mid^ l^intetd £id^t ge< 

fii^tt. 
He hsB a bad name with me, @t ifl ilbel bei mit an< 

gefd^rieben. 
He has been reprimanded, @t ^at eine 9tafe beIom< 

men. 
He is very negligent, @t fd^iebt aUed auf bie lange 

S9anl. 
He has made a bldnder, @t ^at einen 9odE gefd^offen. 



There is the rub, 3)a Heat bet $unb begtaben. 
He blunders out, @t fftut mit bet Xl^ttt ind $au». 
He wished to sound ub, (St ^at und auf ben 3<^^n 

filblen moKen. 
We do not submit to that, SBit laffen und bad nidftt 

gefallen. 
He is in great difficulties, ®t mei^ mebet aud noc^ ein. 
He has t&en himself off, @t l^at fid^ aud bem @taube 

Jiemad^t. 
o not buy a pig in a poke, 34 I^^uf e Irine Jta^e 
im Sade. 
This strikes everybody's eye, 2)iefed fftOt jebem in 

bie 9lugen. 
We will take our chance, 38it moUen ed barauf an« 
lommen laffen. 



Ctoman ProTerbs*— Seutfile Ctirtti|lpSrter* 

Poverty is a sharp weapon, 9(tmut6 me^e t^ut. f The receiver is as bad as the thief, 2)et iQe^let ift fo 

Forbearance is no acquittance, 9lufgefdJoben ift nid^t , atg mie bet ©te^Iet. 

aufgel^oben. | Cut your coat according to your cloth, Sin jebet 

He who goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing, Sotgen j fttetfe pd^ na^ f einet ©edte. 

mad^t @otgen. You must not look a gift horse in the mouth, @inem 



The more haste, the worse speed, Sile mit SSeile. 



gefd^enften ®aul fie^t man nid^t ind Wlaxil, 
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He who beats the bush never catches the bird, @iner 

pflan}t ben ^a\xm, bet anbete iftt bie $flaum\ 
A friend in need, is a friend indeed, ^eunbe in ber 

3toti) gel^*n taujenb auf ein Sot^. 
In peace we bloom, in discord we consume, ^riebe 

emftl^rt ; Unfricbe ocrje^rt. 
Politeness is the best recommendation, iUlit bent $ut 

in ber ^anb lommt man burd^d gange Sanb. 
Early to bed, and early t) rise, makes a man healthy, 

wealthy, and wise, SJtorgenftunbe f)at @o(b im 

aXunbe. 
Idleness is the root of all evil, SRufftggang ift ader 

Safter SCnfang. 
He is a fool and ever shall, who writes his name 

upon a wall, 9tarten^anbe befubeln %\\^ unb 

asanbe. 
Necessity has. no law, 9tot^ bat tein ® ebot. 
Excess causes surfeit, Uebet^u^ mad^t Ueberbru^. 
What's bred in the bone will ne*er come out of the 

flesh, ^ng getuo^nt^ alt getl^an. 
No one is born a master, jtein ^eifter n)trb geboren. 
At Rome do as Rome does, Sanblid^, {tttlidb. 
A new broom sweeps clean, 9leue Sefen le^ren gut. 
Necessity is the mother of invention, 9Iot^ Bric^t 

Qifen. 
They add fuel to the fire, @ie gi^^n Del inS f^euer. 
Smooth water runs deep, @tille 2Baffer {tnb tief. 
Taste and try before you buy, 3:raue^ fd^aue^ tDem. 
Practice makes perfect, Uebung mad^t ben ^eifter. 
The world rewards with ingratitude, Unbant tft ber 

aSelt So^n. 
Ill weeds grow apace, Unlraut oerge^t nid^t. 
Ill ^tten wealth prospers not, Unred^t ®ut gebei^t 

md^t. 
A man's sin will find him out, Untreue fd^I&gt i^ren 

eigenen $erm. 
Great cry and little wool, SSiel ®efd^rei unb roenig 

SBoOe. 
Many men, many minds, SStele Jtopfe^ oiele @inne. 
He who lays a trap for others, will often fall into it 

himself, 9Ber anbem eine ®rube grabt^ faQt oft 

felbft ^inein. 
First come, first served, 3Bet erft lommt, ma^It erft. 
Like master, like man, 3Bie ber ^rr, fo ber jlned^t. 
What you sow, you must mow, 2Bie bie Stbeit, fo 

ber So^n. 
Do well and have well, S3te man'd treibt, fo ge^t^d. 
Tit for tat, ffiurft wiber ffiurft. 
We kill two birds with one stone, Sir fd^Iagen ||n)ei 

^liegen mit einer jtlappe. 
All's well that ends well, Snbe gut, aded gut. 
Opportunity makes a thief, ®elegen^eit mad^t 2)iebe. 



He is most loved that has most bags. ®elb, fprid^t 

bie SSelt. 
Birds of a feather flock together, ®lei4i unb @let(^ 

gefeUt ftdj gem. 
Rome was not built in a day, @ut 2)ing n)iO 3BeiIe 

^aben. 
Pride will have a fidl, ^odjfmut^ lommt oor bcm J^oHe. 
Hunger is the best sauce, hunger ift ber btfte Rod^. 
Charity b^ins at home, ^^eber ift fic^ felbft ber 

mc^fte. 
Mind your own business first, ^thtx fege oor f einer 

a:^iir. 

Let your word be your bond, SSerfpred^en unb ipaU 

ten, @tel^t xoo^l bet Sungen unb Stlten. 
Man's extremity is God's oppi)rtunity, SBenn bie 

3lotft am Vd^^tn, 3ft dotted ^illf am nac^ften. 
Lightly come, lightly go, 993ie gemonnen, fo jerron- 

nen. 
Much coin, much care, SBilrben ftnb Sttrben. 
Beginnings are always difiicult, 9(Uer 9(nfang ift 

fd^mer. 
All in good time, XUed ^at feine ^^\t 
Too much of one thing is good for nothing, 9((l 5U 

oiel ift ungefunb. 
Sound love is not soon forgotten, 9(lte Siebe rofiei 

ntd^t. 
After a shower follows sunshine, 3(uf Slegen folgt 

Sonnenfd^ein. 
Out of sight, but of mmd, 2u8 ben 9[ugcn, aud bem 

Sinn. 
Out of the frving-pan into the fire, 3(ud bem 9legen 

in bie Xroufe. 
Barking does never bite, SeOenbe ipunbe bei^en nic^t. 
When candles are out, all cats are gray, 93ei 9tadj^t 

ftnb aUe Jta^ orau. 
Make hay while the sun shines, Sd^mtebe bad 6if en 

menn eft warm ift. 
The work recommends the master, ^ao SL^crf lobt 

ben SWeiftet. 
He puts tne cart before the horse, Qx fpannt bie 

Dd^fen Winter ben ^flug. 
Experience makes man wise, ^urd^ S^aben mirb 

man Ilug. 
Honesty is the best policy, S^rlid^ ma^rt om (dngften. 
One hand rubs the other, @ine ^anb n)df4it bie an> 

bere. 
One swallow does not make a summer, @ine Sc^ioalbe 

mad^t leinen Sommer. 
All is not gold that glitters, @d ift nid^t aOed @oIb 

mad gldngt. 
Well begun is half done, ^^^ifd^ gemagt ift ^alb ge» 

monnen. 



The little Agtronomer.— Set Hefaie Vftttttint. 



The celebrated French astronomer Grassendi who lived 
in the beginning of the 17th century, was a wise and 
learned man. When yet a boy he often got up 
in the middle of the night in order to observe the 
moon and the stars. When he was seven years 
old there arose one evening a dispute between him 
and his playmates about the motion of the moon 
and that of the clouds. The other boys asserted 
that the moon hastened behind the clouds with 
great speed, while little Peter was of the opinion, 
that the moon stood still, and the clouds themselves 
moved. 



2)er berd^mte fran^oftfd^e Slftronom ®affenbi, melc^er 
am 9[nfange bed 17. ^^^^^^^unbertd lebte, mar ein 
meifer unb gele^rter 3Rann. @d^on aid Jtnabe ftan^ 
er oft mitten in ber 9tad^t auf, um ben 3Ron\> 
unb bie Sterne m beobad^ten. Slid er fieben ^^^^^^ 
alt mar, entftanb eined Xbenbd ein 6treit )mif(^en 
t^m unb feinen @piellameraben liber bie Semegung 
bed 9Ronbed unb bie ber SBolten. 3)ie anberen 
Jtnaben be^aupteten, ba^ ber ^nb mit grower 
©(^neOigteit Winter ben SBoIIen forteile, md^renb ber 
f leine $eter ber ^einung mar, ba^ ber SRonb pSl 
fte^e, unb bie SBolten ftd| bemegten. 
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All the reasons which he adduced, did not succeed 
to conviuct; them, then he led them under a tree, 
and let them luuk thruugh the bniiicht^ at the 
moon, luitl showed them Imw the moon continuously 
reiuainetl to standi between the eatiic braiichee, 
while tlie clouds )>aaHed nu in great rapidity. 



SlSe @Tfinbe, bie er i^nen anftl^e, nennix^len ni{^l, 
fte gu fiberjeuQcn. ^a Hi^rte er fie unter eintn 
Saum, UefafieDutf^ bie 3n^6< ^i>(^ bem Wonbt 
fe^en, unb geigtc itjnen, nie bei Stonb foitrod^Tenb 
jn>i|6en benfelben 3n)^Stn ^t^en blieb, iDitlfcenb bie 
SBolten mit gTo|et Sc^neUigleit Dociitierjogen. 



The Outwitted Fortune Teller.— £cr filtriiflttt ffiilrfng rt. 



I[i a village ouce appeared a man, who to^d the 
i>euple tbrtunes for money. A. peasuut, who 
fi.ul often made hiioself merry ahout it, went 
one day to him, iD order to learn somethiDC about 
his future. After the fortuneteller foretold him 
various probable and improbable thiuge, the peas 
ant wittiout more ado started to depart. 

"Well how is it with the pay¥" asked him the for- 
tune teller. "Payment^' replied tbe peasaut, 
and looked surprised at him. "Yes, indeed," said 
the other, "shall I then get nothing for my 
trouble?" "If you knew all beforehand,' 
answered him the peasant, "the past, the preaent 
and the future, then you most auo have Known 
that I have no money with me. Now only wait 
till all has happened that you announced U> me, 
then 1 will pay you." 



^n einem Xorfe trf^ien ein^ ein "Slam, ntldiet ben 
Seuten fill @ltlb ma^ifagte. Sin Sauetimunn, 
raeli^eT ft^ fi^on oft baittbei luftig gema^t ^alte, 
aing kinei Xaae8 gu i^m, um etnioS fiber fetne So* 
tunft gu erfaqren. 91a{l|ib(ni ber 38a^rfaQeT i|)m 
mani^etlei SJa^ifii^nliii^ unb Unnafirf^einlic^et 
ptop^ejeit ^ttc, ivoQte bn Souer fu^ raiebet ent' 
femen. 

„!Run, raie ift eS mit bet Seja^tung?" fragte ifen b« 
IfOiab^la^ei. „9eta^lunQ?" oerfe^te bee Stauer, 
unb fa^ i^n Densunberl an. „9lun ja," aniraoitete 
jener, „fo[I ic^ benn nii$t& fiii meine ^il^e beIom< 
men?" „3Benn 3^r oDe3 DorfieT niiSt," etniebttlf 
i^m bei S9auer, „bie ISeiflanaeiilieit, bie Gtejenioart 
unb bie 3uluiift, bann miigt ^f|t au^ geiDu|t ^ben, 
bag i(^ tein @elb bei mir i)abe. 9Iun ivartel nur, 
big atti eingelioffen ift, xoa% 3f)t mir oertflnbet 
^abt, bonn nerbe i^ @u4 begalilen." 



The Four <{iiBrters of Life.— Sic Biet Birrtcl M Stttnl. 



A philosopher who wanted to cross a stream, 
stepped iuto a boat. While crossing he asked the 
ferryman: "Do you understand Arithmetic?" — 
"Arithmetic? No, sir, I have never heard of that," 
replied the ferryman. — "I am sorry for you, be- 
cause one quarter of your life has been lust!" A 
few minutes later he asked again: "Do you know 
anything about Mathematics? — The ferryman smiled 
and answered: "No, sir!" — "Oh!" cried the philos- 
opher, "another quarter of your life is lost!" — Soon 
the philosopher asked a third question: "Have you 
any knowledge of Astronomy ¥" — "Oh, no, dear 
sir!"— "Well, then a third quarter of your life has 
been lust!" — At this moment the boat rao against 
a rock and began to sink. The ferryman jumped 
up, threw off his coat, and asked, with fright pict- 
ured in his face: "Can you swim?" — "No!" was 
the philosopher's reply. — "Well, then," said the 
ferryman, "get on my back quickly, or else all four 
quarters of your life will be lost at ODoe!" 



Sin V^ilofop^, bei einen @trom liheifcbiffen noStt, 
beftieg etn Soot. SSdhrenb ber Ueberfabit frmte n 
einen ^a^tmann: „Berfle^t 3^r arit^metil?" „aril^- 
metil? Stein, bacon i|tabe i(^ noc^ oar ni(^t8 ge^," 
ontrooitele ber ga^nnann. — ^er $^ilo{op^ entocg* 
nete; „S^r t^ul mir leib, benn ein ^iertel gurefl 2« 
benS ift oerloren." SrniQe 3Rinuten barauf fiaett et 
miebei : „3!er^e^t 3^i etmaS non ber 3Ral^ematif ?" 

— 2)er (jd^rmann la^elt unb entitegnele: „9Irin!" 

— „2ti^!" rief bet ^^ilofoplj, ,,ein groeite* aSierlel 
gureS 2eben3 ift oerloren!" — (Sine britle ^xa^t btS 
^^ilofop^en lautete : „^<ibl S^r jtenntni^e tit ber 
^ftronomie?" — „%^ nein, liebet ^etr!" — „9iun, 
fo ift ein britte« SUiertet @ure9 Sebend oerloren!" — 
®erabe in biefem Sugenbli^ ftieg bad Soot auf eine 
^elfenfpifte unb begann gu finlen. Ser ^a^tmann 
fprangauf, raarf feinen 9)od ab unb fragte mit angft' 
Iit^etaRiene; „5l5nnt 3br ftjmimmen ?'' — „91ein," 
mar bie SIntniort befl ^^ilofop^en. — „t)tim, Jo fe)! 
@ui$ fi^cD auf meinen 9lfldten, fonft ftnb nue nier 
^ieitel Sutcl Sctoifl auf cinmal stilottn!" 
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